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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


In laying before the public another Murathee Gram- 
mar, in addition to those which have already issued from 
the press, some apology seems necessary for my under- 
taking such a work. I have only then to say, that these 
outlines have entirely arisen from my own necessities. 
While studying the language, I found many points, 
relative to which I wished information, not at all touched 
on by 9.ammarians, and othcrs treated too concisely to 
convey clear ideas to the mind. To remedy these de- 
fects, I early commenced making a collection of notes of 
various kinds on points of grammar, and have conti- 
nued doing so for eight years. I now wish to put the 
students of Murathee in possession of the fruits of my 
experience, and when some future student shall add to, 
simplify, and improve on, the principles here laid down, 
it will afford greater pleasure to no one than to myself. 


One evident advantage I have enjoyed, in composing 
these Principles, above my predecessors, is the posses- 
sion of the Murathee Dictionarics which have been lately 
published. They have rendered it comparatively easy, 
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by a careful induction of particulars, to ascertain what 
really are the grammatical rules by which the language 
is regulated. Nor has this advantage been overlooked in 
the following compilation ; for both of the Murathce Dic- 
tionaries have been more than once turned over, from 
beginning to end, by inyself and my assistants. 

Two of the compilers of the Muratiee Kosh, Purshoo 
Ram Punt Godbolee, and Dajce Shastree Shookla, have 
aided me in collecting and examining words for exam- 
ples to the various rules given, and in furnishing the 
lists of exceptions. And in order to ascertain the de- 
clension of feminine nouns cnding in a consonant, every 
word was discussed by four learned Bralimuns from 
different and distant parts of the country, and determined 
accordingly ; yet in respect to many of these words the 
usage 13 Very various. 

Advantage has also been taken of the many points of 
grammar cleared up in Captain Molesworth’s Dic- 
tionary. Itis hoped, however, that the student will 
study these grammatical notices in the Dictionary itself, 
especially those of them contained in the Preface, as, in 
this confidence, several things of considerable importance 
have here rather been glanced at than discussed. I 
have also had the advantage of consulting Captain 
Molesworth personally, and my friend the Rev. Mr. 
Nesbit, on many of the difficulties which have occurred, 
and benefitting by their suggestions. To Captain 
Molesworth’s Dictionary also the student is referred for 
the full rendering of the words given as examples or 
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exceptions, the mcanings attached to them here being 
rather for the convenience of beginners, and to serve as 
mementos to more advanced students, than to give a full 
interpretation of the word. Where words of several 
Meanings are introduced, and the rule or exception 
applies to them only in one sense, such words are 
marked with an asterisk. 

Besides the Rajapooree and Wadee dialects, spoken in 
Malwan, there are two principal dialects of the Murathee 
language spoken in the Murathce country, viz. the Desh 
dialect, spoken in those parts of the Dukhun which lie to 
the northward and eastward of Poona, and the Kokunce 
dialect, spoken throughout both the Kokuns. The 
language about Sattara, and in the southern parts of the 
Dukhun, is a mixture of the two dialects, inclining 
chiefly, however, to the Kokunce. I have endeavoured, 
as much as possible, to avoid the extremes of both the 
Kokunee and Desh dialects, inclining generally to the 
latter, but keeping always in view thle general analogy 
of the language. 

In studying Murathee, the student, as soon as he has 
learnt the letters, and made limsclf master of the marks 
used for the vowels, should immediately begin, without 
troubling himself much with the double letters, to learn 
to pronounce accurately the sentences at the end; and, 
while going on with the Grammar, he should learn to 
anulyze those sentences, and commit them to memory, in 
such a way as to be able to use them in conversation 
whenever they are required. Afterwards he should begin 
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to read some easy book, such as the Children’s Friend or 
ZEsop’s Fables, marking and committing to memory such 
easy and useful sentences as may occur from day to day. 
In this way he will find his studies go on profitably and 
pleasantly. 

The student is requested to observe that the common 
contractions used by grammarians are frequently used ; 
and that, in the references to books, B. means the Ist vol. 
of the Bal Mitra, or Children’s Friend; E. means /Esop’s 
Fables; K. the Murathee Kosh; and 8S. the Sinhasun 
Buttceshi. 

In regard to the expression of Murathee words in 
English characters, the system of Dr. Gilchrist has been 
followed, as, though less philosophical than the rival 
system of Sir William Jones, being, on the whole, better 
fitted to lead to an approximation, at least, to the true 
sound. <A few omissions and additions have heen made, 
as will appear from the Ist Table of Letters, to adapt it 
better to the Murathee language. 

As I have endeavoured to give the requisite informa- 
tion relative to the various topics discussed, under their 
respective heads, no further prefatory remarks seem 
necessary. 

If this attempt should facilitate the progress of those 
who are endeavouring to sow the seeds of useful know- 
ledge, and teach the Natives of the Murathee country 
the principles of Divine Science, the author will esteem 
all his labour well bestowed. 


NOTICE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Tue Second Edition of this Grammar was carried through the 
press by the Rev. Rosert Nessit, to whom the author takes this 
opportunity of expressing his grateful acknowledgments for this labour 
of love, while he himsclf was prevented by sickness and absence 
from India from personally superintending the printing. 

Since the present Edition went to press, a new Murathee Grammar 
has been published by the Rev. E. BurGess, of the American Mission. 
The author was not aware, till he saw the advertisement in the 
Dnyanodaya announcing its appearance, that such a treatise had been 
prepared, or he would have awaited its publication before taking steps 
for reprinting this work. As matters, however, now stand, the public 
will have the choice between his guidance and mine. It is gratifying 
to me to see the advance that has been made with respect to Murat¢hee 
Grammar since I began my labours, and the adoption of many 
important parts of my work in that of my successor. And I should 
gladly have avoided all criticism on Mr. BurGess’ treatise, but that 
I might either be thought to make light of his labours, or appear to 
approve, where we differ, of his deviations from the principles on 
which I have proceeded. I trust, then, Mr. Burcess will excuse me, 
if I point out some of the most material things I deem faulty in his 
work. Nor will the remarks I shall require to make be irrelevant to 
the object I have in view in the whole of this Grammar—that of 
directing students to a correct and idiomatical style of writing and 
speaking Murathee. 

Points of no practical importance in which he dissents from me, 
as in saying that @t is a substantive pronoun as well as an adjective 
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pronoun, instead of being used substantively like all other adjectives, 
and that 37T@ is derived from the root 37¢, I do not stop to discuss. 

As one recommendation of the new Grammar, it is said (Preface, p. v.): 
‘One important particular in which the present treatise differs 
from preceding ones is, that it departs from the Sanskrit rules in 
regard to the declension of nouns, and adopts a scheme which renders 
the subject of inflection more simple and easily comprehended.” If 
the meaning of this sentence be that the cight cases of Suaskvit Gram- 
mar have been discarded, and a smaller number adopted, then, by 
turning to this Grammar, and examining it from page 20 to page 28, 
any one may see that in reference to all the nouns that will admit of 
it, Mr. Burcess’ plan of having but three cases is the one I have 
here followed, and it is the one I had adopted from the first. If refer- 
ence is made to the mode of arranging the nouns into declensions, I 
would remark that no advantage seems to me to be gained, by the new 
plan of classification according to the vowel that precedes the particle 
that marks the case in the inflections, over that of Colonel KeEnnepy 
and Daposa PanxpuranG, who, following the Suzskzit Grammars, 
class them according to the terminating vowel of the nominative. 
Take for example the nouns 4T@1, Ew AIH, 8a, AT, which are 
examples of Mr. BurGess’ five declensions : it is evident that the rule 
for inflecting all these different words is the same, viz. to add the 
proper particle to the unchanged nominative, giving us @TaT@t, SMT, 
ara, &e.; yet these nouns are distributed among all the declen- 
sions, just as if they had been classed according to the terminating 
vowels of the nominative. Take next the nouns 4T@T, @Tatt, Grit, 
alae, ATS, all of which belong to Mr. Burcess’ first declension, 
because the vowel 3yT immediately precedes the affix that marks the 
casc. Ilere it is evident that one rule is required to explain why, as 
the dative of @Tat is qraT@r, that of BTEtT is BTSATST, inserting 
zw, and not erecret. Then another rule is required to explain 
how utvft becomes ywatet; a third to show why @Tare’ becomes 
@lactat; and a fourth to explain how arcaret is deduced from are’. 
Mr. Bureess actually gives no less than five rules, 
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The principle adopted in this Grammar is intended to meet this 
difficulty, by arranging nouns according to the change that the termi- 
nating vowel of the nominative undergoes in the inflections, and thus to 
make one rule serve for each of the declensions, instead of making so 
many necessary for the very first of them. 

In regard to nouns of the third declension ending in silent 37, which 
change the terminating vowel in the inflections of the singular to ¥, 
and in those of the plural to 371, as they are not distinguished in the 
Dictionaries from those of the fourth declension, which change it in 


hoth cases to €, it is necessary to furnish a list of those nouns. 


In this Grammar lists of all feminine nouns ending in 37 are given. 
Perhaps Mr. Burcgsss is right in omitting the latter class of nouns, 
but those who use his Grammar have a right to expect a complete list 
of the former,—the nouns that take vin the inflections of the singu- 
lar,—especially as he says (page 28), “If all other feminine nouns in 3] 
are declined as belonging to the second declension [/. e. with €], it will 
not be grammatically incorrect.” In running down but a small portion 
of the list in this Grammar, and comparing it with the corresponding 
portion in his, I find he has omitted several words in that por- 
tion, and among them az, wa, Wo, and Iz, important nouns of 
common occurrence. Ifthe student, then, were to be guided by his 
list, he would say water for waa, and make 4s7 in the plural sil, 
instead of WoT. 

In his first declension, also, Mr. BurGess gives alee, Ke. bad, atv 
waters, faq seeds, which few can ever have heard or seen, and at best 
are but the lowest forms of the Kékuuee dialect, and should not have 
becn inserted in a Grammar of the language. 

Another important point in which Mr. Burcess claims precedence 
over his predecessors is the fulness of the paradigmas of the verb. My 
aim in cach edition has been not to lengthen, but to shorten the para- 
digma, under the apprehension that in the first edition I might not have 
had “ leisure enough to be short,” and imagining that it was as neces- 
sary to avoid terrifying the student by superflons length as to lay before 
him what was essential. There are many compound tenses that require 
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only to have the first person exhibited to enable the Icarner to go 
through with ease all the rest. There are also inflections that may be 
formed analogically which are uever used, and which, since the ywould 
only uselessly burden the memory, are better omitted. An example of 
this kind we have at pages 78 and 79 of Mr. Burcrss’ Grammar, in the 
potential mood of syett, where more than a page 1s wasted with angrat 
or HBT Baad, &c.—a form of construction which if the student ever 
attempt to use in speaking to a Native, he will only mect with the 
Soodra’s stare, or elicit the Brahmun’s smile. It was enough to give 
the potential moods of gti and @Teti; the verb S7avt does not admit 
of any such form. <s7euTT BITS, &e. and STITT Slat, &c. are in the 
same predicament, as well as some other forms he has given. 

In his Preface, Mr. BurGess claims also credit for the fulness and 
completeness of his Syntax. I have not had time fully to examine 
this subject, but in glancing over that important portion of the 
Syntax which relates to the verbs, I find some rules which I deem 
incorrect, and have not unfrequently observed that, by too close an 
adherence to the English idiom, Mr. Burcess has fallen into in- 
accurate modes of expression in illustrating the rules he lays down. 
Conscious of the liability under which we all lie to transgress the Mura- 
thee idiom, I have taken almost all the examples used in this Gram- 
mar to illustrate rules from standard works composed by Natives, 
though it cost me much more time and trouble to search for them 
than it would have done to make them for the occasion with the assist- 
ance of a Pundit, the plan Mr. Burcess seems gencrally to have 
adopted. Most Native teachers easily slide into the style of their 
pupils, and to save themselves the trouble of thinking, readily assent 
to many unidiomatical phrases that are proposcd to them; hence the 
necessity for searching out examples in books to illustrate the rules of 
Grammar. Some faults of both the kinds above referred to I shall 
here mention, in the order in which they occur, under the head of 
General Syntax of the Verb. 

Page 142.—The future participle when joined to the verb aqT¥ is 
called the remote future, and it is affirmed that it denotes a time 
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more distant than that expressed by the simple future. This I cannot 
admit ; @t era Tett Gori< Sire and at era sett Ft~@ agree exactly 
in regard to time. The difference lies in the former expressing a 
knowledge of the intention, necessities, or plans of the person who is 
about to come, while the latter only declares that the act of coming 
will take place. Indeed, we need go no further than page 136 of his 
own Grammar to find several examples of first future tenses referring 
to remote time, and among them 37@} ao Gta, HATHAT Ya View. 
Yet this mistake about a remote future enters into all the verbal para- 
digmas. At page 142, about the middle, ‘‘I shall have done my work 
before you return” is translated q*ql Gat aya Wl BG Ala AeA 
sativa. The phrase gai Sat argay isnot Murathee; we should either 
have had qt BIVTGa} or GAR Aoarygay. 

Page 143.—@t ACOIT AIA, AT AT STATS TMT BTS BA is given 
as the Muratice of “If he were not going to dic, that medicine would 
have had some good effect.” @T ACT TIAT means only “ if he were 
not to die,’” and not “if he were not going to dic,” 7. e. at the point 
of death, for which the Murafhce is &t @1 AtIgTa SHAT ABat. The 
common idiom, too, is not SIvaTa aT, but SITBTST TUT ; and the 
singular is used, not the plural. 


Page 144.—“ I should have written the Ietter, but he came,”’ is not 
avery good phrase in English, but when translated, as here, aj 74 
fafee sree a<q aT site, it becomes such a sentence as no good 
Murathee writer or speaker would ever use. 

Page 146.—It is said that in ems there “is no doubt about the 
time,”” whercas when a is used, “ both action and time are contingent.” 
sgt I conccive implies Iess doubt of the real existence of what is 
supposed to exist, or expresses greater carnestness than a, and no 
more. It is difficult, too, to conceive that there can be in a condi- 
tional sentence anything of which there is no doubt, except the 
conncction between the supposition and its consequence. 

Page 147.—faatt e¥@ is given for “I will punish.” Except a few 
inferior _Kékunee speakers and writers, all others say far aca,- 
the form the student ought always to use. 
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Page 153.—.A rule is laid down prohibiting the use of ST8# as a 
dubitative in the first person, and it is said ‘ We never hear #7 Tet 
BIA, ST TAT ard for ‘1 probably went,’ ‘We probably went.’”” If by 
1 probably went’’ is meant “I may have been,” as 1 suppose is the 
case, then there is nothing grammatically incorrect, though the occa- 
sions to use such a phrase may not be of frequent occurrence in a 
Muratha saying Wt wet erga, if Me cither cannot or will not posi- 
tively affirm that he has been at such and such a place. 

Page 153.—Near the bottom, we have Wt ary ara afcat at at 
STAT, not at all in accordance with Muraf/ec idiom. If by the trans- 
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lation given, “‘I doing his work, he became pleased,” is meant, as 
seems most likely, that the pleasure was the consequence of the doing 
of the work, then the proper Murathece is %f AVG Al AVA, or AQT 
Gas, Ke. 

Page 155.—For at wet aaaj, WY faaret, which is rendered 
“ He having gone I started,” we should have had, to correspond with 
the sense of the English, at Wat det (or AT AQraeat) W Fare. 

Page 157.—The sentence @1 @ AQIS ATSUIT Beat Mi ay Hey, “As 
he was going to cut down the tree I went there,” should be a1 a Ate 
ASIC Slat, weet, or Tfaaata, Kc. to make idiomatic Muratdce. 

Page 48.—Mr. Burcrss says, in reference to the passive formed from 
the past participle with the verb s7Tur, “that there are reasons why it 
should not be regarded as a passive at all’; and yet at pages 160 and 
161 he gives it as a form of the passive, and translates ‘“‘ was cast’’ by 
Ziel Jat, “the Gospel is preached” by Waadatra wifaaa silt, 
“will be given” by fees sg @, and “willbe taken” by Waa WTS. 
The use of such inelegant forms should, I think, be abandoned 
altogether. The passive may always be elegantly and idiomatically ren- 


dered, when translating into Murathee, in one of the following ways :— 
Ist. By supplying the agent when known; thus, to translate “ The 
world will be destroyed at the last day” say Weaalot 2at Haar 
aq atta, ¢. e. “ God will destroy the world at the last day.” 
2ud. By using the 3rd plural indicative ; thus, for “ it is said” use 
SUTATA, 2. ¢. * thev say.” 
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3rd. By the perfect and pluperfect indicative of transitive verbs, 
which are in reality passives ; thus, “it is narrated” is rightly rendered 
into Murathee by aifna@ sir, and “ it was tied” by a aiae Sa. 

4th. By selecting an intransitive verb of the same meaning; thus, 
for ‘‘ will be given” use fase or ¥TAq ST e. 

oth. By anoun of a suitable sense with an auxiliary verb; thus, 
for “he will be saved” say ATET Fare Site. 

6th. By using the pluperfect participle of the corresponding intran- 
sitive verb with siTut ; as, for “it will be burnt up” say @ wayt SIRS. 

7th. By employing the past participle in <a with Sttt; thus, for 
“he is satisfied” say at datfea or Hqz Aret ste. Mr. Burcess 
mentions most of these forms, and the student should confine himself 
to them rathcr than follow those Natives who, from a foolish deference 
to Europeans, or to save themselves trouble in translating, join 
foreigners in debasing their own terse and nervous language. 

After these remarks on Mr. BturGess’ Grammar, it would be 
ungracious in me not to say that it exhibits great labour, and contains 
many things that may be useful to those more advanced students who 
are able to judge for themselves of Murathce idiom. Intelligibility, 
however, in writing and speaking, depends so much on idiom, that I 
must be pardoned for having dwelt so long on this subject. Whoever 
wishes to be understood must not content himself with using words that 
might convey the idea intended, but search out such as the Natives 
themselves employ to express it, and take care, too, that those words 
are arranged in the order to which the Murafhas are accustomed. 

I may be further pardoned in this place if I direct the advanced 
student’s attention to the introductory remarks on the Murathce lan- 
guage prefixed to Candy’s English and Murathee Dictionary, where 
he will find a number of observations which will aid him in more 
thoroughly comprehending the genius of the most important member 


of the Indian vernacular tongues. 


THE PRINCIPLES 


OF 


MURATHEE GRAMMAR 


GramMMaR is that science which teaches the analysis 
and synthesis of language ; that is to say, the resolution 
of words and sentences into their elements, and the vari- 
ous ways of modifying and combining these elements, 
so as to render them the correct vehicles of thought. A 
knowledge, therefore, of the principles of Murathee 
Grammar must be acquired by every one who wishes to 
speak or write the language correctly. 


Grammar is divided into four parts, viz. Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


There are two kinds of letters used in writing Mura- 
thee, the one called Balbodh, and the other Mod. 
The Balbodh letters are the same as the Dewuna- 
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euree, and 52 in number. Of these, 16 are vowels, 
and 36 are consonants. But 4 and & do not occur 
in Murathee: and the last two letters are compound 
letters, so that the number of simple letters is reduced 
to 48. 

The Mod letters are 44 in number, and are used in 
epistolary correspondence, and in the transaction of busi- 
ness.* 

The forms of the letters, and the classes into which 
they are divided, will be understood by the following 
tables, hoth of which should be studied till the learner 
has made himself completely master of them. 


Ist TABLE OF LETTERS. 


VOWELS. 








BALBODH. NAMTS. BALBODI. NAMES, 
a, FJ ' uora a hi 
3r,QT ia a li 
z I U re 
4 ~ e ® 

= ce or} U Ul or al 

“~ 
g ' oooru SIT oO 

| , = 
Ss oO or Uu ST OW Or all 
XK ri of um or U 
EO rl BT: uh 


* This deficiency in respect to the number of letters is made up, in 
writing in the Mod character, by using ¥ for ¥, ¥ for &, 3 for @ aud &, 
and @ for a. 


Ist TABLE OF LETTERS (continued). 


CoNSONANTS. 
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2nn TABLE OF LETTERS. 






CoNnSONANTS. 





























Sharps. | Flats. | Ss 
ge ar aye 
WM e 
3 Is ; |EIol a d 
N.B.—This Table is ees ee: a| |BlELE) B]® 
abridgement of what is laid, & 1 & | =| _| - |B = 2 © 
down in the Sunskrit Gram-|"S.| 3 |"a.| & pe Sei ei ee. lee 
mars relative to the classes and: & e c "eI a | ‘6 [216 Se 
formation of letters; the only’ ,= | % : 2.1 o js fe: 8 |S 
new term used is the word for’ i = pee. ss 1 | San aad fae | ey ies 
diphthongs, for which, and fo. — — -—|——' | — | J, - > 
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Gutturals, ¢ #6": aati aa ae ee se T 
Palatal, OT... TTT AT TlalTis |. 
Cerebrals, FET...T 3 TTT CH TH X 






Labials, Sev... | HTT HT |S Ss 





Labio- Q.s> 
Gutturals, § 





i 
Dentals, oy eae : alae |-. 
| 
| 
| 





OF THE LETTERS INDIVIDUALLY. 


VoweELs. 


az is the first vowel, and has two sounds, slightly differ- 
ing from each other: the shorter and more common is 
the same as the sound of the English uw in the words 
shut, but, &c.; the other corresponds to the sound of a 
in past, grass, &c., and to a in the last syllable of Isaiah, 
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Poonah, &c., with the exception of being a little 
shorter. This latter sound is used only when ay is follow- 
ed by 1, or when it is initial, and not followed by acon- 
sonant joined to it in the same syllable. Although this 
distinction has not been marked by Europeans who have 
treated on the grammar of the languages of this country, 
it is noticed in Sunskrit Grammars, where the former is 
called srgaa, and the latter sifaaa. 


Examples. 
WI, Ashe; BT, WA; aid,” HATA, Tel 
mut, mulkut; ung, ust; akant, ukusmat, paha; 


opinion, filthy; a limb, setting (sun); uproar, suddenly, _ see. 


a1 is the long of the above, and corresponds to the 
sound of the English @ in far, star, &c. Whien the ac- 
cent falls on ay, it is to be pronounced as long as in 
those words ; otherwise it is to be made a little shorter, 
but not so short as in unaccented syllables in English. 


The learner must observe once for all, that the accent 
does not make such a difference in Murathee as it does 
in English, because it is not so decidedly placed on one 


syllable. 


x has the short sound of e¢ in the first syllable of the 
words deceive, decrease, &c., as feeea chikhul, mud, af 
kuvi, a poet, except when it is followed by a double 
consonant, or a nasal, in the same syllable, when its 
quantity is diminished, and it assumes the sound of the 
short i in bit, flint, &c., as fea chitt, the mind, feat 
chinta, care. 


¢ has the long sound of e in me, see, &c., only length- 


* A corruption of SNA. 


ened or shortened a little, as the accent happens to fall 
upon it, or the contrary. 

@ and « have respectively the short. and long sounds 
of win the words full and rude, or, which is the same 
thing. of 00 in good and fool. 

* is the mark ofa sound composed of 7 and the French 
winsuch words as lune, &e., or the German oe in hoeren, 
or rather something between the two. It is nearly the 
same as the Scotch pronunciation of the go in moon, 
spoon, Kc. a Is enunclated by a Muratdee Bralamun 
almost exactly in the way the Scotch formerly pronounc- 
ed the name of imperial Rome. 

% is a letter composed of 2 and the forementioned 
French « or German oe; so that the French word lune 
would be expressed in Balbodh characters, as pronounced 
by Murathee Branmuns, by @. This letter is never 
pronounced by the truly learned dike hi. The vulgar 
pronounce tis letter lua, and the preceding ree. 

aoand are the long of the above. They are seldom 
used in Sur-kevt, and never in Murat/ee. 

wix the Murathee a. It does not proceed, however, 
from so low a part of the throat as the proper Enehsh a. 
It corresponds more nearly to the pronunciation of that 
Jetter by a North Briton, or to the final e in the French 
words uaiveté, bonte. By this ¢ we distinguish it in 
Roman characters. 

@ isa diphthong compounded of a and ~ It is pro- 
nounced very nearly as the win guile, and the é in fine, 
are by careless speakers. The correct English speaker, 
however, must take care not to lengthen the former part 
of the diphthong as he docs while utteriug ¢in his ver- 
nacular tungue, otherwise he will produce a sound com- 
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pounded of ar and g, and not of ay and ¢,_ Till his ear 
become habituated to native sounds, he may apply for the 
correct pronunciation of this letter also to a Caledonian, 
and listen to him while pronouncing, with his vernacular 
accent, guile, while, find, &c., or toa German in sound- 
ing bei, &e. 

sis the same as the English o in stone, home, &c. It 
is never to be sounded as the o in not, shot, &c. 


air is the Murathee ow, composed of az and =, and 
consequently not so full as the English ow or ou, which 
is a compound of the long a@ in fall, and the short wu in 


~ 


full. See above, under @. 


3j, though classed with the vowels, is properly only a 
nasal sound, which may be attached to any of the vowels. 
It is only for conventence that the poimt is placed over 
a; the vowel ¢, ora, or any of the others, might have 
been substituted. The pomt over the letter, called by 
eranmarians auooswar, is the symbol of the sound 
under discussion. In most words purely Murathee, the 
placing of the anooswar over them only renders the vowel 
nasal ; there is to be no addition of any such sound as we 
express In English by n or 2g; the breath must pass 
forward unimpeded, otherwise than by a slight com- 
pression of the museles of the nostrils. In the Kokua, 
the anooswar is always pronounced in a way that is very 
perceptible ; but in the Dukhun it is often neglected, or 
pronounced so as scarcely to be discernible. In words 
purely Murathee, when the vowel over which it is placed 
is long, and the following consonant the first or 
second of the classed, that is a sharp, this is the whole 
force of the anooswar; hence ajztis not to be pro- 
nounced as if written kan/a, as most learners do, but 
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kata, contracting the muscles of the nose, but not 
making the tongue approach the teeth, so as to form any- 
thing like the sound of x. But in words borrowed or 
slightly corrupted from the Suzskrit, and when the 
vowel is short, (or, if long, comes before the third or 
fourth of the classed consonants, that is a flat,) then the 
anooswar has added, or is converted into, the nasal of 
the class of the letter that follows it, as atm, a mango, 
which is sounded amba, as if written area; afm, a 
body, which is pronounced ungg; za, an end, which 
is pronounced unt. When any one of the letters after 
a follows, the sound of the anooswar is very peculiar, 
and cannot be represented by any English letters: 
perhaps the nearest representation of it would be 
nw or mu’; we shall, however, in representing Mura- 
thee words in English characters, use » as its sign. 
When the anooswar is simply the representation of a 
particular nasal, we shall substitute m, n, ng, &c., as 
may be required; and when it represents the Murathee 
nasal first described, we shall merely place a circumflex 
over the vowel affected by it. 


Examples.—I\st, fae sinh, a lion; dq sunshuyu, 
doubt. 2nd, gars puntojee, a schoolmaster. 3rd, &% 
kelé, done; wcjta ghurat, in the house. 


: is called Visurg ; it corresponds in sound to a soft 
A, and is but little used in Murathee. All the words 
in which it is used are derived from the Sunskrit. 
Where the guttural @ succeeds, it is not pronounced 
at all by the Murathas, as in <:e pain, which is 
pronounced dookh. Where it is pronounced, it should 
be represented by fA, as sfq:aco untuAkurun, the 
heart. 


9 
DIPHTHONGS. 


Native teachers generally admit only of two diph- 
thongs, ¢ and sf, which have distinct characters to 
express them, and direct their pupils to pronounce all 
the vowels which come together in words, as distinct 
syllables; but in their own pronunciation of the lan- 
guage they do not strictly adhere to this rule. 


The vowels a and %, when they meet, are frequently 
run together, so as to sound in their diphthongal state 
nearly like @, as a, which, even where thus written, 
is sounded almost like Fg. In like manner eas is sound- 
ed nearly like Sra, and wag nearly like 31, &e. 

The semivowels also frequently nearly coalesce, and 
form somcthing like diphthongs with a preceding ayt, as 
ITq, a COW, ara, a boat, &c. 


CONSONANTS. 


ais the Murathce &. The Icarner, however, is care- 
fully to observe that @ thus written has the force of ku 
(or cu in such words as cut); in order to mark simply 
that consonantal sound denoted by 4, the Orientals re- 
quire to write a, which the Murathas call <q aa¥ sax. 
This observation applies to all the consonants,—they are 
syllables rather than letters; all are supposed to have 
the short a; inherent in them. 

N. B.—This 3f is silent at the end of a word in Murathee, except 
where the word ends in a double consonant of which g is not the former 
part, as y, &c., or in @ or 4, when it must be slightly pronounced ; so 
that, except in these instances, such words in reality end in a consonant, 
as @1a, a hand, pronounced hat ; si¥q, life, pronounced jeewu, and not 
jeev; the uw, however, is pronounced as slightly as possible. The 
Shoodras again change the wu into oo, and pronounce jeeoo. It is, 
however, to be observed, that in the Desh dialect, though they write 
sometimes only 4@, they pronounce kelu. 
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wis the first aspirated consonant. It is a compound 
of wand of a deep =, a ~ deeper than the common one, 
and which has no appropriate symbol in Murathee. Its 
Persian and Arabic symbol is +: It is the same as the 
German and Scotch cA, and the Irish gh, in the words ich, 
loch, and loueh. Let the learner practise that aspirate, 
and learn to join 4. g, Ke. to it without any hiatus, and 
he will soon be able to pronounce all the aspirates. 


Taking the first half of # and the last of ¥, a character like the fol- 
lowing will be formed, 24, from which @ may be easily supposed to 
have arisen. Ifthe learner make the experiment, he will find he can 
form some of the other aspirates in the same way. He must recollect, 
however, that € comes first in the combination. 

x is the hard English g in got, great, &c. 

w is the aspirated g. 

e is the first of the nasals, and is pronounced like ny 
in the English words rung, sing, &c. 

is pronounced in words adopted from the Suaskrit, 
and not in use among the lower orders, in the same way 
as ch in the English word church; but in Murathee 
words it has two sounds, the one the same as that now 
mentioned, which it always assumes before the vowel 
sounds ¢, , and g, in the Dukhun, and the other like és, 
which it assumes in all other situations. For further 
information on the subject, see Molesworth’s Murathee 
Dictionary, under q,. 

w 1s Its aspirate. 

a lias also two sounds. In words lately adopted from 
the Sunskrit, and before ¢, %, and x, it has in the Dukhun 
always the sound of the English 7. In the beginning of 
Murathee words it has nearly the sound of dz, and in the 
wniddle and end of Murathee words it sounds like z ; this 
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slight difference of sound is not reckoned here, however : 
dz and z are counted one. 


On account of this two-fold sound of the letters @ and #, an ambi- 
guity arises, to prevent which, two systems of orthography have been 
adopted. The one is to distinguish between the two sounds by points, 
and the other is to join q to the Ictters, especially in the inflections of 
nouns, &c. Thus the imperative of the verb to go, and the nom. 
plur. fem. of the pronoun &f, are both @T ; but the former is pro- 
nounced dza, and the letter ja. According to the pointed system, the 
former is written ‘iT, the latter ST ; according to the other system, they 
become respectively ST and =. In this grammar the latter system 
has been adopted, both because it is more common among the Natives, 
and is not so liable to occasion errors of typography. 


w is its aspirate, to which all said about diversity of 
pronunciation and writing is applicable. 


e is the nasal of this class, and is properly a nasal y, 
though it is generally pronounced with the tongue in the 
same position as it is In pronouncing simple n, and 
sounds nearly the same, except that the breath is kept 
longer in the nostrils, so as to make it more nasal, as in 
gag, sunjuyu, or the first 2 in our word opinion. 


z is ¢, pronounced with the tongue raised above the 
upper teeth, and touching the gums ncar the entrance of 
the palate. 


ais ¢, pronounced with the tonguc at the tip of the 
upper teeth, as near as it is in pronouncing the ¢h in the 
English word thin. The English ¢ is properly pronounced 
with the tongue applied to the middle of the upper teeth, 
although in such words as tube, tune, &c. it becomes 
almost the soft q of the Murathee. 


~ is ad, formed on the same principles as already de- 
scribed under ~. At the commencement of a word, or 
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when following a consonant, with no vowel intervening, 
the learner will find no difhculty in pronouncing it, for 
then the tongue requires to be pressed firmly on the 
gums ; but in other positions it acquires a sound some- 
thing between 7 and d, occasioned by the quick with- 
drawment of the tongue from its position before the letter 
is fully formed, as in az, kude, towards. 

« is the soft dental d, as in dupe, dew, &c. See under a. 

3, Y, Bw, are the aspirates of the albove respectively. 


vis the nasal of the ~ class, and is an 2 pronounced 
with the tongue in the position above described under z. 

ais the soft 2, and differs very little from the English 
n, though softer. 

qand qare our p and b. 

w is an aspirated p, and is carefully te be distinguished 
from the English f in pure Murathee and Sunskrit words, 
although in words derived from the Persian it 1s fre- 
quently pronounced as f. 

w is the aspirated b. 

a is the English am. 

q is the English y. 

a has two sounds, the one exactly the English w, and 
the other similar to v, but the lip is not drawn up so as 
to press forcibly upon the upper teeth, as im pronouncing 
the English v; it is rather drawn in close to the lower 
tecth than elevated so as to meet the upper; but still, as 
the contact of the lips with the teeth is the characteristic 
of v, this sound is marked by v. It is exactly the 
German w. This sound is assumed by ¢ when in com- 
bination with x, €, and x, and still more decidedly when 
combined with ® and <, and sometimes among Kokunists 
slightly when joined to ay. The learner may remark 
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that the three vowels which change the sound of =, #, and 
a, are the same. 

wis the English sk, pronounced very softly, as all the 
dentals are. 

wis the same sh, pronounced with the tongue in the 
same position that it has in pronouncing z. 

#is pronounced as s in English. Before the vowels < 
and %, @ often in the Dukhun assumes a sound interme- 
diate between g and w. In the Kokun they generally 
write as well as pronounce g; thus they write and pro- 
nounce az for arg. 

@ is our /, pronounced softly. 

@ is a harsh /, pronounced with the tongue in the same 
or rather in a little higher position than it is in the z class. 

gg and ware compound letters ; the former compounded 
of @ and y,and pronounced ksfu, and the latter of 3 and 
=, and pronounced duyu. 

It was previously remarked that the vowel ay is inhe- 
rent in every consonant when written fully, without any 
mark appended ; when the other vowels are affixed to 
the consonants, the consonant remains unaltered; the 
vowel, however, is not affixed entire as in English, but 
the latter part of it only, or a conventional mark is added 
to point out the vowel intended. 

The marks for the different vowels are as follow :— 

Marks, + F YY |. 7 OT OT 

Vowels, at x € ¥ BS KR Ut St Ht a ar: 

These marks, when combined with the whole of the 
consonants, form whiat is called the Barakhudya, the first 
line of which is as tollows :— 

ku ka ki kee koo koo ke kui ko kow kum kud 

« af MS 2 & SF @ Bt F &: 
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When two vowels come together, the first is written as 
above described, if a consonant precede it; if not, it is 
written as in the alphabet ; but the second must always 
be written as it is in the alphabet, as qrag, rain, and arr, 
a mother. 

When two consonants come together in the same syl- 
lable, generally speaking, the first part of the former is 
joined to the whole or the last part of the latter, and a si- 
milar plan is adopted when three consonants meet to- 
gether in the same syllable ; that is, the beginnings of the 
two first are written and joined to the whole or conclud- 
ing part of the last letter. 























Examples. 

Combinations of 2 Consonants. Combinations of 3 Consonants. 
Pa tiaa a) |e, eS ai als = | 
ee ee ee +f ) | RAS 
ie MR FW wa ndru '‘spru ;styu tmyu| jjwu jshtyu 

ry Fe ee ree Pe eee brent er ee ee a me Oe et 

= 7:a 7 @ayw 

: ‘SUT VTWw N.B.—All letters which can be 

e = —_—_— ie ane —_—_ — . oe 

Sianmaaaa sounded without the interposition of 

of'—-—--—--—-— a vowel may be combined as above. 

ie a Uses a It is hoped, however, that the above 

“ raAaxAwWAAM directions, with these examples append- 

ow ite ees See, ile Se 5 

HuUeaeua ed, will supply the place of a longer 
ely alee hg a ag ek 
wat eage 


VARIATIONS IN THE ORTHOGRAPHY 
OF WORDS. 


As there has not been, till lately, any attempt to fix a 
standard of orthography in Murathee, the variations in 
the spelling of words are very numerous. Some of these 
arise from peculiarity of dialect, and others from care- 


lessness or vulgarism. 
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A few of the more common and 


useful will be found in the following lists :— 


l. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE Desu DIALECT. 


The inhabitants of the Desh use, 


In marking the neut. gen. 37 for u, as Hq for 
At the beginning of words, 37 


In the 3rd per. imp. 


At the beginning of words, @tT 


Ditto ditto, 
Before fem. terminations, 


In the middle of words, a7 & = 


Ditto ditto, 


At the beginning of words, % 
In 2nd per. plur. pr. ind. aja 
In Ist per. plur. pr. ind. 3it@ 
Before term. in intr. verbs, ¥ 


In various positions, 
Ditto ditto, 
In terminations, 


The omission of anooswar 


ST 
BS By 
ST 
= ST 
~ vw 
t 
aou Sit 
t 
Bi 
ST 
ST 
a 
a 
QT aT 


Unaspirated for aspirated letters. . 


at Done. 
az ays. 
ae act Let him do. 
SImavt «= Byrsravt Preserve care- 
aaa srewravi Ditto. (fully. 
Sas saneae With wisdom. 
ate ae An ox. 
AY qa Desire. 
aa Ua One. 
siete «= BTS) Ye are. 
ayzara Aga We are not. 
sfsat wvaat He arises. 
Uret ary = Water. 
BT WT A pod. 
STAT swt. To such. 
SHE wae A child. 
Sie Bite Become. 


2. PECULIARITIES OF THE KoxuneE DIALEcT. 


The Kokunusths use, 


In transitive verbs, 


Ditto ditto, 

In 2nd per. sing. past ind. 
In 2nd per. pl. past ind. 
Ditto ditto, 

In 2nd per. sing. past ind. 
In Ist per. sing. past ind. 
In Ist per. fem. past ind. 

In Ist per. fem pr. ind. 
In 2nd per. fem. pr. ind. 
In 3rd per. fem. pr. ind. 

In oblique case of adj. 


at for ¥, as axat for afcat 
At the beginning of words, 371 


aT 
Sr aT 
we FY 
WT & 
wai 
q a 
at 3 wai 
aw © 
a 6 
ag aly 
a mm 
a oa 


He does. 
SITAT arat An aunt. 
Bie 49 arett_ ~=“Draw. 
Sieag Brea Thouloosedst. 
Steaa Brew Ye loosed. 
Wida giat Ye became. 
Zaeg ata Thou didst. 
at ae wi ae I did. 
Graeq | Grae spoke. 
aifea 8tfea I loose. 
Sieayg  Stfeate Thou loosest. 
Sifea Sifeat She looses. 


sine 0 atawt Good. 
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In pluper. participle, @yTfors, as acta for wey  TMaving done. 


In various positions, fa fe fie fay A lion. 
Ditto _—_ ditto, Kk G wa art Service. 
Ditto ditto, WT a wqToT* aa By him. 

The superfluous use of anooswar., @eifaq  warfaa Perhaps. 

Aspirated for unaspirated letters. . wa wT A pod. 


3. Common VULGARISMS. 


In the end of words, {for df, as fave for fart Concerning. 


In Murathee words, < €  atfz atzy A cup. 

In Surskrit words, $ wat afa — Intelligence. 

In Murafhee words, FS BR VBP ata =A mother-in-law. 
In Suvskrit words, GB VY Te Aq A spiritual teacher, 


In 3rd p. pl. pr.ind. ara ata afcara afcata They do. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


In Muraé/ee there are nine parts of speech, viz. 
Article ( ), Noun (ata), Adjective (qnfaiam), Pronoun 
(saara), Verb (fwarve), Adverb (fmarfaseor), Preposition 
(sqqa), Conjunction (gaarfaa), and Interjection (sgre). 


ARTICLE. 


The word va or eaear, used as an indefinite article, has 
not been usually recognized by Murathee grammarians, 
but it is frequently used as an article, in the sense of any 
one, With superadded emphasis, as var Garet grera, Call a 
physician, 2. e. any one you can find, the case being one of 
urgency. Ordinarily, however, no word is required to 
translate our a; thus, Give mea book, is simply aar arm &. 


* Should it be asked why QT is preferable to YIM, when A is used, and 


not 44; let it be considered, that in the oblique case of adjectives QT is the Desh, 
and © the Kékunee termination; and again, that the Deshusth prefers @ to UT, 


while the Kékunusth prefers UT to @ 5 analogy thus leads us to affix @ to TUT and 
H to &, 
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NOUN. 


Murathce nouns have three genders (fea), viz. Mas- 
culine (gfsa), Feminine (afen), and Neuter (aqeafea) ; 
and two numbers (qq), viz. Singular (qaqa), and 
Plural (agaqq7). 

The Natives generally reckon the cases (faafm) to be 
seven in number, without the vocative (#arwa), as is 
done by Suzskrit grammarians; some of these cascs, 
however, are made up by means of particles affixed to 
the root. We shall give an example of a noun so de- 
clined, but. afterwards reduce the number of. cases, 
including the vocative, to five. 


DecLension oF Nowwns. 
Example of a noun declined with particles affixed :— 


qt, A house. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. Nominative. 9 A house. qt houses. 
2. Objective. at A house. at houses, &e. 
(at A house, or by a § 8t7et. 
| aia house. ¢ acre. 
3. Instrumen- WCHCA-HSA By means of a BCiVtaet-aea. 
tal. house. 
wcret* With or against a Wtfet. 
house. 
acy. 
aur 2 To a house. ; ; 
BUTS, UTST § pea x 
4. Dative. Ree . 
wcraiai-a- For a house. Wtfaial-arcay. 


fcai 











ee ence 


* In the Kékun this is invariably written and pronounced ATI, but TCTST 
seems the more ancient and correct form, and is generally used in the Dukhun. 
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Singular. Plural. 


Wig, sea From a house. BUWSsA. 
5. Ablative. BUH, BTIdey? Than a house. eciga, activa. 
AUT A By or alongside actjasa. 
CN a 
of a house. 
(acreage Ofnhouse (joined actpeat-a-@. 
| to a sing. nom.) 
Btra-qi-qt  Ofa house (joined EtTs-aI-at. 


6. Genitive. 
toa plur. nom.) 


| Ut q-aT Ofa house (joined UtTa-Ak. 
L to oblique cases.) 
cat At a house. att. 
7. Locative. < acta, acTay Ina house. tia, acpaw. 
: Lecfawat Concerning a house. wejfarat. 
8. Vocative. att, 3 uct O house. UCT AT, SSI ATTA. 


REMARKS ON THE CASES. 


Cases of the Singular. 


1. The nominative and objective, as in English, are 
the same, but the dative is often used where m English 
the objective is required. 

2. The dative in az is not used without an afhx in 
common Murathee, but is useful as being that to which 
most of the affixes are appended. The rules for the 
formation of this case are given under the different 
declensions. 

3. The dative cases in er and @ are the same in 
meaning, but the former is more frequently used in 
the Dukhun and the latter in the Kokun. In the 
Poond Prant, when motion to a place is intended, then 
w Js preferred, but when the dative is the object of a 
verb, then et is more common, as a@tajfaraner, He is 
gone to the village; ara a araarer arfca, He beat that 
woman. 
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4. The vocative is gencrally the same as the dative 
without the afhxes, but proper names in ¢ derived from 
Sunskrit nouns in ay take xy, or by way of respect art; 
the former is their regular Sunskrit vocative from the 
Sunskrit nominative ; thus wap, derived from want, 
takes gam or wamt. See B. Some Sunskrit nouns ing 
and = also retain the Sunsk77t vocative in af, instead of 
taking the Murathee vocative in w; thus gg, a religious 
teacher, takes gtr or ag. Also xq may be used. 


5. The Ist locative, signifying at or on, is formed 
nearly in the same manner in all the declensions, viz. by 
changing the final vowel of the nominative to ¢; but it 
belongs properly only to nouns of place and time. Some 
masculines in ay take ayj as well as ¢; thus arey and ary 
are both used as locatives of arer, a head; gra, a foot, has 
also qraj, at one’s feet; smart has sat, sat, and si, at 
a place. Nouns of the 6th declension in « join the ~ 
to the semivowel q; thus area is the locative of are, 
a ship. 


6G. The instrumental case in ¥ is generally formed by 
changing the final vowel of Adssculine and neuter nouns to 
v. Itis generally used with qea or SEA after it, and then 
it denotes simple instrumentality, and not agency, as 
naaea, by means of a weapon. 

This form of the instrumental is peculiar, in common Murathce, to 


masculine and neuter nouns having the nom. sing. in 37 silent. 


7. The instrumental in % is generally used for direct 
agency, as wra wert atfrad, He told me; and ATA join- 
ed to the simple form of the dative, and hence differing 
from aga under the last number, for intermediate agency, 
as quy ara fastage acata, | willdo your business through 
means of my friend. 
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Those nouns which have not the instrumental case in ¥ take instead 
the instrumental in @, as wTa# RAAT acwaraa afte, Ile killed the 


enemy with a sword. 


&. The ternunations q, #, %, Ke. of the genitive 
agree, as adjectives do, with the following substantive in 
gender, number, and case. 


9. In regard to ayfa, used for the locative case, the azt 
is to he removed, when the q being left alone, and the 
anooswar being placed on the preceding vowel, the same 
rule will serve as for the other affixes ; thus we have arffa, 
in fire, from ayfz. 

Let the student commit to memory these affixes, which 
remain alwavs the same, and then the whole of the mflec- 
tions of a noun will become apparent from an abridged 
scheme of the form of the one that follows. 


ABRIDGED SCHEME OF INFLECTIONS. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. and Obj. Ist & 2nd, act A house. at Houses. 
Instrumental, 3rd, at By a house. Bciet By houses. 
Dative, 4th, act To a house. aqj—s- To _ houses. 
Locative, 7th, @<tt At a house. act = At_ houses. 
Vocative, 8th, act O house. acrat O houses. 


Rules for the formation of the Nominative Plural in 
all the Declensions. 


Ist. All masculine nouns (except nouns in azq or qr, 
of the 6th declension, which require q in the nom. plur.) 
liave the nominative singular and nominative plural alike. 


Qnd. Feminines in ¢ and az have the nominative 
nlural and nominative singular the sume. 
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3rd. Feminines in aj require azz, and feminincs in x 
require gt, except army a sheplierdess, ew a voice, ata 
a woman, ert a handimaid, wf a sister, 2 a goddess, 
and a few more appellatives from the Sunskrit not in 
common use, names of respect given to females, and the 
proper naines of women, which remain unchanged. 

4th. Feminines ending in g have the « changed into 
at, as ara, which requires gtqar. 

Sth. Feminines of the third declension require qq, 
and of the fourth ¢. Sce 3rd and 4th declensions. 


is to be observed, however, mm regard to neuters in g, 
that if the semivowel has taken the place of the vowel 
of the nominative in the inflections of the singular num- 
ber, it retains its place in the plural, as nominative sin- 
cular qre’, dative atcarer, nominative plural arc. 


Gth. Neuters, except those in ¢ and ¥, require ¢ It 


7th. Neuters in ¥ require ¢ Those neuters which 
end in €or ¢in the sineular either retain the ¢or %, or 
take ¥ as Graf, nom. ploral drat or ara. More examples 
suited to these rules will be found under the different 
declensions. 

In the Dukhun, some feminine nouns, as @1Xos a cocoanut tree, WHA 
a betelnut tree, have 4 joined to them in the nom. singular, thus @1Tasl, 
Wiwost, but these words never take @t in the plural; they retain their 
own proper plural as words of the -Ith declension, that is to say, the 
nom. plur. and nom. sing. then become the same. 

In the Dukhun, aan. isa plantain. In the Kokun the word is 
aod, but aot is everywhere used for the plural. 


Other Cases of the Plural. 


The other cases of the plural differ only from the cor- 
responding ones of the singular by tuking the anooswar 
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over the vowel which precedes the affixes, except that 
feminines which take gt or a7 in the nom. plural retain 
these letters throughout; the termination @ of the instru- 
mental case becomes #; a7 is used in the Dukhun for 
wt; the 3rd case, to which a@eq and agy are attached, 
instead of ¥, ends in aj, and the terminations #1, #, and 
at do not require the vowel preceding to have the 


DECLENSIONS. 


For the purpose of inflection, Murathee nouns may 
be classed under six heads, which may be esteemed to 
be so manv different declensions. 

The Ist declension retains the terminating vowel of 
the nominative unchanged before the termination in the 
dative singular. 

The 2nd changes it to its lone. 

The 3rd changes it to z, 

The 4th changes it to €. 

The 5th changes it to qr. 


The 6th changes the vowel first imto its semivowel, 
1. ¢. a, aq, and ¢ tog, ands to a; after which the inherent 
short a7 of the semivowel is to be inodelled by the rules 
of the declension it comes under in its chaneed form, 
7. ¢. masculines and neuters, coming under the second 
declension, require ay, and feminines, being all brought 
under the third declension, require g, 


Ist Declension. 


The first declension embraces nouns which retain the 
vowel of the nom. sing. unchanged in the dative case. 
This declension includes the letters of the alphabet, 
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as m, 4, y, &c.; proper names of men and women, as 
Trat, Tat, afegr; names of respect, as erat, eret, Vira, wre, 
arm, &c.; nouns ending in a and sf, aS rat, crash ;* 
words ending in sj and vy, as qrgar a Woman, ¥@ a habit ; 
feminines in ¢, except a a woman, and perhaps one or 
two more, which may helong to this or to the 6th declen- 
sion; and feminines in w, except « a louse, sq a leech, 

ara a husband’s brother's wile, ere the palate, ary the fore 
part of the head, erg spirits, foe a “Hea, 3 tg a twist of rope, 
atsr a side, ara a bear, ata sand, era a mother-i -in-law, < 

a necdle, which also maaelcione either to this declension 
or to the Gth; and masculines in €, derived or corrupted 
from the Suaskrit, as <q an elephant, except that large 
class of derivative nouns which designate a person from 
some quality of which he is possessed, and are formed 
by adding ¢ to the primitive noun, as yrq a sinner, 
ern@_a faulty person, all of which belong to the 6th 
declension. 


Examples. 
arar, Father. araar, A woman. 
Singular. Plural. Singular, — Plural. 
Nom. & Obj. 
Dative, 
Vocative, 


* According to some, abstract nouns in QUIT and verbals in UITCT come wane 
this declension, and it is true that QUTT is scarcely at all used, and UTATat 
rarely ; but I would rather say that these forms exist only in the nominative, and 
derive the inflected cases from GY and UITT, which belong to the second declen- 
sion, and so of @TSTST a guide, where the Y prevents the sign of the Gth declen- 


sion being added. 


t This word is here to be wnderstood not literally, but as used in tho way of 
respect, 
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ars, Brother.* 


Singular. Plural. 


Nom. & Obj). we ars 
Dative, WIA Asa4r 
Vocative. Ws WHAT 


arey f. A carriage. 


Nom. & Obj. are TTI 
Dative. WISVSaT «= - ATT 
Vocative, wrest ATUAT 


crat mm. Raima. 


Nom. & Obj. cat arat 
Dative. Wael | rarer 
Vocative, Wat CAAT 


ara, A mother-in-law. 


Singular. ‘Plural. 
VE alaat 
Saar | «aTsater 
WE Byala 


em in. An elephant. 


wut Vat 
wnlal witar 
eat SMlal 


Ind Declension. 


cat f. Ruma. 


Tart TAT 
CHIBI |—- TaTAT 
TAT CaTaT 


This declension embraces nouns which chanve the 
short vowel of the nominative mto Its Jone im the 


dative singular. 


Under this head are included all maseuline and neuter 
nouns ending im silent a7, and all nouns ending mg and ¢. 


arg m. A father. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. & OQ). aq aig 
Tnstruin. arg aTayet 
Dative, QIqral §4TQlar 
Voeative, STUI arora 


ee = i rs wee. = —- 


Singular. Plural. 
qq ai 
ay aTaiet 


qty 2. Sin. 


"QIGiet  qarar 
QIqT "UIQTaT 


* This word is here to be understood not literally, but in the way of respect. 
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ara m. A poet. afa f. Intellect. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. & Obj. af ata afa afa 
Dative, ANG WATAT arte || waTaT 
Vocative, aa AAT aat aalat 


3rd Declension. 


The 3rd declension comprises those nouns which have 
the vowel of the nominative changed into a vowel of a 
class allied to it. 


It contains all feminine nouns, derived from the Suzs- 
krit, ending in the guttural a; and all common Mura- 
thec feminine nouns, ending in silent a7, corrupted from 
Suzskrit nouns in ay; and nouns ending in va, besides 
several Arabic words, and words of which the derivation 
is unknown; all of which change their final vowel to the 
palato-euttural < in the dative singular. 


Nouns ending in wax may be put optionally in this or in the follow- 


ing declension. 


Examples. 
sit, A toneue. arat, A motlicr. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. & Obj. sia farat atat | ATaT 
Dative, fatter = faarer waeat |= -ATATAT 
Vocative, fai fararait ata atarait 


Lists are afterwards given of the simple nouns ending in 37 belong- 
ing to this and the next declension, not coming under the general 
rules ; those of this declension are marked 3; those gencrally of this 
declension are marked + 3; those which may optionally belong to 
either, 3. 4; those generally of the 4th declension, + 4; and those 
always of the 4th are not marked at all. 
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Ath Declension. 


The 4th declension requires the vowel € in the dative. 

It. 1s composed of feminines ending ina silent 9z, ei- 
ther pure Murafhee, Gin particular imitative feminines 
ending in a consonant, as gcg< grumbling, and femi- 
nine in gy), or derived from Surskrit nouns ending ing, 
as dav a row, from qf; or adopted from the Persian and 
Arabic, especially such nouns as cnd in gq, z, and q, as 
Zrq an inkstand, @req wealth, gaze confidence, aaa 
the rein of a bridle, with a very few exceptions which 
will be afterwards given. 


Evramples. 
ara, lire. are, A word or matter. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. & Obj. ara array we 20 aa 
Dative, Sratet | - STAT waar | water 
Vocative, Bm Byaat rial UAT 


oth Declension. 


The 5th declension requires arin the dative singular 
as the substitute for # or & of the nominative. 


Lwcamples. 


atzge m. A traveller. ace n. A kid. 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. & Obj. azwe  azve SCE HTS 
Dative, Sail ASAT TAT ACS ATSTAT 
Vocative, Satta SATA SCSI || ATC STAT 


6th Declension. 


The 6th declension contains those nouns which require 
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the termimating vowel of the nominative to be changed 
to the semi-vowel most nearly allied to it in the in- 
flexions ; after which the masculines and neuters are to be 
treated as nouns of the 2nd, and the feminines as nouns 
of the 3rd declension. 


This declension includes all Murathee nouns in arr, €, 
w, and & which do not fall under the Ist, 3rd, or 4th 
declension, and all neuters in ¢ and ¢. 


In looking to the second table of the letters, q will be found to be 
the semi-vowel most nearly allied to 371, 3, and ¥, and @ to &. 


Polysyllabic nouns ending in & change & to @ by this rule, but the 
@ is not combined with the preceding letter; thus qTe’, a ship, has 
aIctatet, not atatet. Monosyllables in &, although they take @, do 
not reject the &; they only shorten it, as @&, a needle, which requires 
Saar in the dative singular. Nouns terminating in 9T in the nomi- 
native take wt, instead of qt, before the termination in the inflected 
cases; thus 31tat takes s7tutat. Those terminating in ST retain the 
sit unchanged, but the pronunciation varies; thus the Murathees 
write {Tait and Tis, and pronounce raza and rajala ; and those 


terminating in QT, as @TzTI1, a guide, insert no sccond q. 


Exanples. 
argc, A father-in-law. stator ata, A son-in-law. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. & Obj. erect ataz aia =o wie 
Dative, Weal Beater aizaret siaatar 
Vocative, Bear | BT SAT aT siaar | wataTarat 
ae, A mothev-in-law. at, A woman. 
Nom. & Obj. aq wreart at forat 
Dative, Wwaeat | wreafet fader = feratar 


Vocative, Bea BTV ATaT fara ferarat 
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ata, A brother. az, A plantain. 

Sing. = Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. & Obj. ars Ws aos at 
Dative, wart | aTater Rarer aeater 
Vocative, WaT HATA RaqT Haya 

are’, A ship. ‘rat, A jewel. 
Nom. & Obj. ae alta atTat Sra or ATat 
Dative, acatel aatar Hare «=| Braet 
Vocative. AITaT «= AIT aTaT Sat Sreaqrat 


Those who are acquainted with mathematical formule will not be 
displeased to see the following scheme of the declensions in an alge- 
braical dress, and even those who have not studied this branch of 
mathematics will not find it difficult to comprehend the scheme after 
a little study. All may be assured that it will amply repay them for 
the time expended in fixing it in the memory. 


Scheme of AMurathee Declensions. 


V = Terminating vowel of the nominative. 
2V =. Long of ditto. 
Vv 


y ~= Semi-vowcl most nearly allied to ditto, ¢. ¢. @ for 371, Z, and 
zw, and @ for &. 

D = Vowel which takes place of the terminating vowel of the 
nominative singular in the dative. 


{ = means equal to. | 


Declensions, | 


Genders, 
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Changes in the Penultimate Vowel. 


Not only is the final vowel of the nominative changed in the inflec- 
tions, but the penultimate vowel also of certain nouns undergoes some 
modification. The nature of this will be understood by the following 
rules :— 

Ist. Several words of common occurrence, having a penultimate ¢ 
following a vowel, change the = to yor <= in the inflections ; thus 
QAM or ATPAT is the dative of aew, awoman. The former of 
these forms prevails in the Kokun, the latter in the Dukhun. 

2nd. Several nouns, which have the penultimate of the nominative 
in & following a vowel, change the & to @ or ¥ in the inflected cases, 
as Ura, a footstep, which takes in the genitive Wla@rat or WWeTat. 
The former of these changes is the common one, the latter is more 
rare, and only to be heard in the Dukhun, or to be found in 
Pracrit books. 

3rd. Many words whose penultimate is = or & following a consonant 
change the ¢ or & to 37, or drop it altogether, although most of them, 
in writing at least, may, especially in the Dukhun, retain the Cores 
in the shortened form of ¢ and ¥, as Yey<, a rat, which has in the 
dative YECTSt or GATT, or more rarely Vfacret. 


Last of Masculincs in a, and Neuters in &, and of Nouns 
which change the Penultimate Vowel. 


Ist. The following nouns in & are masculine, and belong either 
to the Ist or the Sth declension, that is to say, they take either 
BH or BT in the inflections; thus qaraHe takes cither qraHe@T or 
QTARCIST. 

Allnouns ending in @&, as @TIHS, a pilgrim, and q1zge, a traveller. 

Qnd. The following nouns in & are neuter, and belong generally to 
the 5th declension, as qf@e, which takes ufa@trel, but some of them 
also, especially in the Dukhun, may optionally or preferably be put in 
the Ist declension, as faratvi, an inscct. 
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Diminutives formed by adding &’ and €, as Mae, a child, ares’, a 
cow (by way of endearment or contempt). 


atae A calf. faire’ A foal. face A reptile, &e. 
ave A par. eruption. fa A lime. dze’ A sheep. 

ae Horned cattle. Wwe A vard. : Tatas A sweet potatoe. 
are@e’ A par. shrub. gfa@e’ A bird. tsa A buffalo calf. 
feae’ A drum-stick. fae Acub, ec. (plough. wee A goat. 

az_A poney. Wass A part of a gary A helm. 


3rd. The following masculine nouns in & belong gencrally to the 
6th declension, but sometimes, especially in the Dukhun, they are put 
in the Ist declension. 

N.B.—When the word is monosyllabic, the first syllable of the word 
in the inflected case requires 9, thus g takes Jateq. This remark is 
also applicable to the ueuters of this declension, which follow in the 


next list. 


ae Wheat. q Pus. aS A sweet cake. 
zi Fivces. ara A brother. atK A hind of bridge. 
ate Guinea-worm. arg A par. weapon. are A brother-in-law. 


4th. The following nouns are neuter, and belong to the 5th declen- 


sion generally, though sometimes put im the Ist:— 


aos A boil. ate A ship. tte A branch of a river. 
aa Anironring. S Ayoke. Gs Thebowlofaladle. ‘ET Sauce, Ke. 
Sth. The following nouns, of which the first four are masculine, and 
the other five ncuter, are used in the Ist, oth, and 6th declensions ; the 
use of the Gth, however, is peculiar to the Kokun; the 5th is prefer- 


able to all the others :-— 


ata. A grandson. “ie Juwarce. aq A par. powder, 
farq_ .A scorpion. sya A tear. aH@ A town wall. 
aa A bamboo. ar A par. vegetable. we A haft, hilt, Xe. 


Gth. All other masculines in & and neuters in & may he safely taken 
as belonging to the Ist declension. With regard to feminines, sec Ist 


declension. 
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7th. In the following words ~ frequently becomes q in the in- 
flections :-— 


area f. A par. tree. dasa f. A jury. 

*aqtgq f. A mother. ave A wife. 

warea f. Military manwuvres. faersa f. A carpet. 

ata@ f. A large iron boiler. atga@_n. A stone mortar. 

*<ct f. Cowach plant. ats@ mn. Part of a cooking stone. 
Hee n. Thatch. gen f. A midwife. 

aTact m. A par. seed. fearta f. Patronage. 


Sth. In the following words & gencrally becomes @ in the inflections :— 


sraq n. An implement. aay n.Upperpart of the shoulder. 
Sires f. A par. tree. ataios f. Moist soil over a rock. 
*aaneq m. An agreement. *aTg@i f. A respectful appellation 
*gaa f. An ink-bottle. of elderly females. 
Zuo n. A temple. *argm f. A maternalaunt. 

qrae mn. A par. exclamation. isos nu. A palace. 

qraeg n. A footstep. farses f. The pin confining the 
grag m. Rain. voke. 

toast f. An army. wat f. A par. trec. 

atmz f. Shade. *atgat f. .A shadow. 


qtaq em. A par. wild animal.  =-3tsieg f. A palm branch. 


Oth. Nouns in $, which change the penultimate of the nominative to 
37 when about to be inflected. 


e e e g e 
Generally feminines in @0T formed from masculines. 


siiata f. A kind of gruel. avita f. Flour. 

GAIT m. A rat. arte n. An car of corn. 
sei f. The pinnay tree. atator f. A spider. 

wala m. Traftic. aime fn. A slip of bamboo. 
wele m. A par. pulse. areite f. A par. creeper. 
BTetes f. An end of'a petticoat. aitastsi nu. The liver. 

autre uf. Tin. aaa f. A kind of lungutce. 


ee eee oe ae —.- - — 2s = wo eee ee SH  - 


* All these words haye a better orthography than the one here given to bring 
them under the rules. 
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aaato f. The lotus. 
arain f. Jaundice. 

Rata A colic. 

aifaaic f. The coriander plant. 
atfataic f. A par. dish. 
arcia f. A dried date. 
wate u. A kind of saddle. 
ajute f. A gadfly. 

arate f. A nit. 

farara f. Retinue. 

sitaia nf. Risk, peril. 
AGS, sce HU. 


aaita f. Treating with ceremony. 


arta f. Date (of a paper). 
ataia f. Instruction. 
fawia f. Pain, griping. 
fatig f. A sun-blink. 


Rear f. A witch. 

faatc m. A par. tree. 

TOG f. sec AAS. 

aaa f. Onc of several sum totals. 
faarc f. Care, concern. 

afia f. A female slave. 

ate adj. Fine. 

@TaQq m. Feast, &e. 

acja n. A par. sauce. 

arain f. A par. devotee. 

ATO n. see ST. 

<rsiia n. [Lostile ravages. 

tana n. A ream. 

<wia m. Silk. 

wana fn. A chain bow. 

aia f. Field operations. 
gaao f. An expert housewife. 


N. B.—Some adjectives follow this rule, as those in the above list 


and some others. 
10th. 
before being inflected :— 
SiN Nn. A finger’s breadth. 
STAT m. A sprout. 
sqja@qag n. Dricd mangostecn. 
sijae m. A ploughman’s whip. 
geet a. A brickbat. 
say m. A kind of ringworm. 
‘aTET mn. A par. measure. 
@TVT n. Darkness. 
TSH ni. A little bit. 
a@Tgz m. Camphor. 
aTZg m. Cotton. 
genn. A kind of ear-ring. 


Raa A padlock. 


Words in &, which change the penultimate vowcl into 37 


RFIKT m. Crumbled state. 
ques in. A caterpillar. 
max f. Wild jasmine. 
@RT m. A lump of dates. 
waa f. Itch. 

wisa@ n. A boil. 

WSS mn. A kind of slug. 
ays m. A seed capsule. 
gies n. A flock of kites, 
aaez n. A musquito. 
Aaa in. A whip. 

faaz f. A pinch. 

fyas f. A pinch. 
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‘qua f. A sample, a taste. 

aoa n. Sorcery. 

sriqes f. A par. tree. 

aa f. A scheme. 

sina f. Agreement, accordance. 
gen m. Tyranny. 

Yet n. A shrub. 

Far n. A ringlet. 

wan f. A puff of wind. 

em n. A bump. 

stat m. A par. kind of pcople. 
sq m. A bug. 

Sao n. A clod. 

aren n. A fine stem. 

I) n. Cleaned rice. 

aTaz m. A bier. 

faeaq m. A par. term in o game. 
faas f. A par. shrub. 

fax m. Green ears of bajuree. 
weq n. A yard. 

geq m. A par. god. 

yee m. A par. eruption. 

Wee n. A little box. 

‘Wea n. A small sheaf. 

aga f. A musket. 

axa m. A goblin. 

arza@ n. Green stalks of juwaree. 
*aTYE m. A father. 

ardz f, A mango quickly ripened. 
ares f. Gum Arabic tree. 

Sa n. Stock of a tree. 

ge m. A bastion. 

gee m. A basket maker. 

aeq m. Clay stones. 
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wea m. A frog. 

War m. Bullock’s-day. 
area m. A kind of pod. 
Urge no. A small knot. 
fargor m. A bug. 
Wey n. Feats. 

arsra f. A par. drug. 
atga f. A large coffer. 
aTorg n. A human being. 
aTaa n. A fly. 

#74 m. A mongoos. 
TSA m. see Fea. 
Gas m. A kingdom. 
age m. Dried mucus. 
ara f. A scheme. 
CEH n. A buffalo calf. 
weaur mf. Garlick. 
wige n. Wood. 
wray f. Avarice. 
fetgur m. A nimb tree. 
Ferat m. A nimb tree. 
wea n. A lump. 
ares n. A bat. 

aTeo n. An ant-hill. 
aTege n. A wen. 

Faw f. Devotee ashes. 
WET m. Red lead. 
wzye n. A tail. 

wae m. Dried mucus. 
dea f. A chest. 

Sranr m. Soap. 

VE n. A small bone. 
waa m. An order. 
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GENDER OF NOUNS. 


There are two things which seem in all languages to 
have more or less prevailed in fixing the gender of 
nouns: first, signification, and secondly, termination. 
Names and appellations of males, and of visible objects 
and affections of the mind supposed to have something 
in them rude, powerful, or commanding, were made 
masculine ; names and appellations of females, and of 
objects and passions supposed to have but little activity 
or peculiar tenderness, were made feminine ; while the 
names of things regarded as totally inert, the passive 
subjects of foreign agency, and mere acts, were consi- 
dered as properly neuter. It is obvious, however, that in 
making these distinctions among objects not naturally pos- 
sessed of any difference of sex, much must have depended 
on the imagination ; and accordingly, while m most West- 
ern languages the moon is regarded as feminine, it is 
considered as masculine in the Surskrit, and languages 
derived from it. The sea in Arabic is feminine, but 
masculine again m Sunskrit and its kindred dialeets. 
The Murathee. not being a simple language, but borrow- 
ing from the Sunskrit, Hindoostanee, Persian, and Arabic, 
and in many instances retaining the gender the words had 
in the original lanenages, cannot be expected to have 
many rules for fixing the gender from the signification. 

Gender is often greatly influenced by termination, 
and the very same word, by changing the terminating 
vowel only, often assuines a different gender. It. would 
seem that when the names of males mm connnon use, in 
any particular language, happened to terminate in a par- 
ticular letter, such a termination canic to be looked on asa 
masculine termination, and the mames of maniniate 
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objects ending in the same way came to be regarded as 
masculine, and so of the other genders. Having made 
these preliminary observations, we now proceed to lay 
down a few rules for the determination of the gender of 
nouns in Murathee, as far as is practicable by rules to 
make such determination. These consist of three classes : 
Ist, rules derived from the signification; 2nd, from 
the signification and termination combined; and 3rd, 
from the termination alone. 


RULES FOR DETERMINING THE GENDER oF NoUNsS 
FROM THE SIGNIFICATION. 


I. The following classes of nouns are masculine. 


Ist. Names and appellations of males, as <f< the 
god Vishnoo, ew a male elephant, erat a giver, @ret< a 
blacksmith, gre{ a wituess. 


To this rule there are some apparent exceptions, as ays a man, 
which is either masculine or neuter, but when it is neuter there is 
properly no reference to sex, and avg may be translated person ; 
arurg, the plural, is always used in the neuter. In like manner, UI 
may be masculine, feminine, or neuter. If the sex be adverted to, it 
will be properly translated by boy or girl, as the case may be; if not, 
the word will be in the neuter gender, and be translated child. Also 
CTHT and Biv, names for a male dancer in female attire, are feminine, 


because the male has assumed the guise of a female. 


2nd. Names of mountains and seas, as yaa, afy, and 
fafc, a mountain, feareq the Himaluya mountains, q¢z, 
sifay, aud <r, the sea. 


3rd. Names of days of the weck, of months, of years, 
(of which there is a cycle of sixty,) of astrological 
Kuruns, and of time in general, as dagatc Tuesday, 
dea the 26th year of the cycle, §q the first month com- 
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mencing in the latter part of March or former part of 
April,* ara, waa, and 3, time in general; but 4, when 
it denotes a particular time, is feminine. 

4th. Names of the planets, as afa Saturn, wz the 
moon; but TH the earth, not being reckoned a planet 
by the Hindoos, is feminine. 

5th. Names of winds, vital airs, life, spirit, &c., as 
qT, avy, ara, Wind, sro the pectoral vital air, sma life, 
airat spirit; but gar (Arabic) air, is feminine. 

6th. Names of rain and clouds, as qrag and ys 
rain, @q acloud; but acera (Hind.) rain, is feminine, 
and aru, ex, and eq, a cloud, are generally neuter. 

7th. Affections of the mind, as gar envy, @rg rage, 
at covetousness; except Suaskrit nouns in ey, which 
are feminine, as ear mercy, qa favour, q@aot pity, arar 
and aaar affection, gegr desire, $&1 envy, aar forbearance, 
wat diffidence, agar disposition, afr a wish, except 
also the feminine Arabic word ayeraq hatred. 

sth. Names of large and clumsy objects as opposed 
to small or neat objects of the same class, which are 
feminine or neuter, as arst m. a large cart, opposed to 
are} f. a small cart or carriage, both of which words are 
in cominon use; and qrare;m. a whacking turban, oppos- 


TT a ee A EGG 


* The Hindoo months are twelve in number, and are strictly lunar ; whenever, 
then, tlhe moon at the conclusion of a month is in the same sign that she was in at 
its commencement, a mouth is intercalated. The intercalated month reeeives the 
name of the one which follows it, and the intercalation is required once in about 
three years. Again a month is omitted when the moon having changed just 
before entering a sign does not change again till after having vone out of it. Thus 
some years have two months of the saine name, and one wholly omitted, keeping 
still to the number of twelve months, and there are even two situa area and 
one BY ATCAT in the same year, i. c. two added and one omitted, making the 


year in thie case, as in that when none are omitted and one added, consist of 
thirteen months. 
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ed to waren. a turban; but such formations are in 
gencral only allowable when used to set off some slender 
witticism. 

9th. Sometimes a masculine will be uscd for a class of 
animals, as a1eet the jackal species, or a jackal gencrally, 
without considering whether it is male or female. 


Il. The following classes of nouns are feminine. 


Ist. Names and appellations of females, as gw Krish- 
na, the wife of the Panduvas, eg a sistcr, @rarar a 
goldsmith’s wife. To this rule the following two words 
sccm exceptions: awa n. a wift, eter n. a pea-hen, as 
also géq n. a family, when used in the sense of a wife. 


2nd. Names of rivers, as gat the Ganges, ier the 
Godawurce, facr the Nira, except the following seven, 
called Nudus, viz. sega, gata, fraag, ques, quay, oiz- 
az, avi; SOMC Oopunudus, as grays, firg, wea, &c. and fry 
the river Indus, which are masculine. 


3rd. Names of lunar days, as fafq a lunar day, yfaqer 
the first lunar day, fgatar or dar the second lunar day, 
areyq the fourtecuth lunar day. 

4th. Names of the points of the compass, as ya the 
Kast, gaz the North, araR the North-West. 

5th. Names of the 27 Nukshutrus, Ushvinee, «ce. 


6th. In opposition to the 8th head of masculines, some 
nouns which are masculine take the femimine gender to 
express a very large individual of the species, as from 
Riret m.a stone; is formed Fre f. a large stone; from srr 
m. a small drinking vessel made of leaves, comes Sr f. a 
water trough, and from @r<q mm. a thread, comes ere f. a 
rope; and from this again, according to the &th head of 
masculines, we have érq m. a cable. 
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7th. Sometimes a feminine noun is used as a specific 
noun; thus fav means the sparrow tribe, as well as a 
hen sparrow. 


II. Zhe following classes of nouns are neuter. 


Ist. Al] names of metals, as @r# gold, <% silver, ex- 
cept fava brass, which is neuter in the Dukhun, but in 
the Kokun frequently feminine. 

2nd. General names of animals, where the distinction 
of sex, although of easy ascertainment, is not adverted 
to, as area on. achild, but q7@q om. means a boy; arae 
n. a lamb, but gra<z mm. means a he-lamb, and gree f. a 
she-lamb. The word aq, a divinity, is an exception to 
this rule, for it is feminine, though aq be neuter. 

3rd. Names of the sky, as ayrata and azarae the sky. 

4th. Names of water, as qh, ya, ae, aa, Water. 

N.B.—In many compounds arort becomes aot, as BtaagavTy un- 
timely rain. -All of these compounds are neuter. 

5th. Names of ink and its products, as ¢y milk, 
zt and efy sour curds, qq and &# clarified butter, aor 
butter, except nouns ending in ay, Which are masculine, 
as mr cheese, agra kind of sour curds; but eer or arg 
creain, Is fenmuine. 

Gth. Names of oils, as ze@ oll, ese castor oil, @m~e 
cocoa oil. 

7th. Singular nouns which meclude two or three 
individuals, as aN and gq a pair, aqa trio, éq@q a marricd 
couple, also ¢qa@j a quan and his wife, which im Suaskri 
is dual, and reckoned masculine, but in Murathee § sin- 
gular and neuter; compound words, however, such as 
argarq parcuts, aged husband and wife, in this form, are 
masculine ; when neuter, they assume the proper neuter 
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forms, arazatt, atge¥. The former of these examples, 
however, is generally found in the former, and the latter 
in the latter form. 


RULES FOR DETERMINING THE GENDER FROM TIE 
SIGNIFICATION AND TERMINATION COMBINED. 


Ist. Names of trees ending in a consonant are in 
general either masculine or feminine, as gaze f. the wood- 
apple tree, gg m. the jack-fruit tree. 


The feminine names of common trees will be found in the list of 
feminine nouns afterwards to be given, and the exceptions to this rule of 
names of trees which are neuter are both few in number, and are the 
names of shrubs or plants of which scarcely anything farther is 


known than the bare name. 


2nd. Imitative nouns ending in aytz, ars, and ay, are 
masculine, and denote excess of action, as waearte 
excessive restlessness, @ere a loud crashing, sm a loud 
ringing. 

3rd. Imitative nouns consisting of two divisions of 
syllables, the one rhyming with the other, are feminine, 
and of the 4th declension, as azaz contention, zae_q 
turmoil, qaaa restlessness. 


To this rule the following words are exceptions: aTa@ara f. orn. the 
cawing of crows, ®#aa mf. a loud jangling, eRe n. a rumbling 
noisc, @a@q and qqaa m. the sound of the bubbling up of water, 
WANT, meaning a glow of heat, is feminine; but meaning palpitation, 


is neuter, and synonymous with wsys, which is also neuter. 


Ath. Names of fruits ending na consonant are alinost 
always neuter. Barks and flowers also used as articles of 
diet or luxury come under this rule,as gaan. the wood- 
apple, as u. cassia bark, gaq nu. the flower of the Pan- 
danus Odoratissimus. 
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The names of the trees of which these are the products are all femi- 
nine, but to the above rule the following useful words are exceptions :— 


ayaHcTe mn. An almond. feats f. A small kind of 
araitt m. A fig. raisin, 
sTaqaqrg mn. A pine-apple. vara m. A rose. 

BTqic mn. A pomegranate. fas f. A tamarind. 

SITq m. (com. BT4at) A mangoe. aa m. A rose-apple. 
xeqata m. Spogel seed. @1Tos m. A cocoa-nut. 
wat m. A date. wa f. Indigo. 

wuag f. Poppy seed. wrg m. Jack-fruit. 
warcya f. An unripe dried date. azta mn. An almond. 


5th. Abstract nouns ending in qo, @, and a, or formed 
by lengthening the first syllable, in the way called by 
Suaskrit. erammarians Vriddhi, are neuter, as Hac 
beauty, RA fiercencss, eq truth, ee theft, #rar< youth, 
from gar< a youth, awa grandeur, from faz the all-per- 
vading Lord, ange mediation, from ay and w, but 
when this word is the name of an agent, aud means a 
mediator, it is masculine. Abstract nouns ending mn az 
are always feminine, and those in qo masculine. 


6th. The following classes of nouns ending in & are 
neuter :—Ist, words expressing an aggreaate of several 
individuals, as aga an agerceate of cight, qaaa body 
of horse; 2nd, nouns expressive of a particular state, as 
araiaa the state of being without a chief; 3rd, sciences, 
as qq the science of inedicine, Safma the rule of three; 
4th, ceremonics and habitual acts, as acfaa funcral 
ceremonies, angifga the mid-day ieal. 

N. B.—The above rules derived from the signification, and the 
signification and termination combined, are always to be presupposed 
when studying the rules that follow, taken from the termination alone, 
and the words that come under the above heads are always to be 
considered excepted, though not specifically mentioned. 
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RULES TO DETERMINE THE GENDER FROM THE 
TERMINATION ALONE. 


I. Of nouns ending in ayr. 


Ist. Pure Murathee nouns ending in ax, and nouns 
corrupted from Suzskrit nouns not ending in ajq, are 
almost always ‘masculine, as Gar mM. money, ajxaq mi. a 
thumb. 

2nd. Hindostanec nouns in ay introduced into the 
language are generally inasculine, as ayreqy Mm. a looking- 
glass, f@arm. a pocket. 

3rd. Suaskrit nouns in aqt Introduced, or but slightly 
corrupted, are feminine. 

As the student may not at first be able easily to determine what 
nouns are derived from the Suvsks/t, in addition to the examples given 
above under the head of affections of the mind, the following useful 


words are subjoined, with their common Mura/dce corruptions enclosed 
in brackets. 

eaqyat Truth (also all abstract eat (aeta) Thirst. 
waar Skin. 


wacr Quickuess. 


nouns in @T). 
sramaforat An index. 


3a7gat Expectation. aut State ; condition. 


satay Day of the new moon. 


ataeur A state or condition. 

sirgr An order. 

aut A tale. 

far An act. 

afear Twenty-four minutes. 

vagt Recitation. 

wetar A shade. 

wet (az) A lock of matted 
hair. 

foreet (sTi4) The tongue. 

ztar Annotations. 


= 
é 


efamr A present to Brahmuns. 
fas (atw) A region. 

Stat Conduct. 

aifgart A nose. 

fag (atst) Sleep. 

faart Reproach. 

faa Night. 

fast Fixed attention. 
ufcaqart Service. 

acer (qtc@) Trial. 

gat (gst) Worship. 

Urforat Day of the full moon. 


gait The subject of a king. 
sfawr Celebrity. 

satat A waiting for. 
gafavt Circumambulation. 
saat Commendation. 

ECT A motive. 

wey (ata) Language. 
eaat Marrow. 

Harar A limit ; propriety. 
aferar (atstt) A fly. 

tT and arat A mother. 
arat Time ofa short vowel. 


rel (Ata) A row; a garland. 


afmar (ara) Earth. 

wzr .\ coin. 

fat \ large assembly. 
arar (ar) A ypilerimace. 
traar An arranging. 
Tar (te) A line, 

MST (BTS) Shame. 
wlat Sport. 

arar Speech. 

alat News. 

araat Desire. 

faaqt Science. 

fagrqat Entreaty. 
@ear Agony. 

ay Pain. 

wat Orderly disposition. 
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wrTeqr Exposition. 

wrart A branch. 

Wrear (tas) A hall. 

farat A crest. 

fat (was) A rock. 

fararr Instruction. 

war Embellishment. 

gq Nunber. 

aw Being; authority. 

aq (ais) Evening; repetition 
of sacred verses, 

gar An assembly. 

daraart A supposition. 

aaiqat Presence ; second state of 
bliss. 

geqat Likeness; third state of 
bliss. 

BalaHaT Same residence; first ditto. 

araagat Absorption ; fourth ditto, 

Sar -\n appellation, 

ayart (wa) A boundary. 

waar -\ sugecstion. 

yat An arny. 

aay Service. 

Iga Consecration. 

wet Murder. 

feat Murder, 

erzr An hour. 

erat Iunger. 


To the above rules there are the following exceptions :— 


Ist. The following Murathee words, though not corrupted froin 


Suaskzrt ncuns in 3q1, are feminine :— 


erafsrat Enigmatical language. 
Saar (Syaewr?) Indisposition. 


Bae Incipient desire. 
atfagt Indian cuckoo. 
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ween Breaking. *q7ut A line; a row. 

wat Giving the slip. +0rt A snake’s hood. 

ger Cream. weat Public disgrace. 

wat and tyat A standard. ast Vexatious going and coming. 
ajaat Frame. gear Liberation. 


2nd. The following useful [indostanee words in 3yt, of pretty fre- 
quent occurrence in Murathce, are feminine :— 


swat Fame. weqt Victory. 

<aiT Vexation. asit Flavour ; taste. 

grat A hacking in picces. azat Property ; wealth. 

@ar Apprehension of evil. aaart Raisins. 

wtatstat Assurance. gat and Aart Full permission. 
wet \ peculiar style. @ar The Indian jay. 

stat A collected sum. tat Leave. 

oat aud wet Jesting. cert A way or manner. 

asgt A kind or sort. fat Season; juncture. 
@faaqr The world. gsit Punishment. 

zat Medicine. acactt Rivalling. 

faat Careful treatment. Bcaer Equipping. 

fasr Assurance. gat Circumcision. 

qtat Care ; concern. gant State of peace and plenty. 


qrat -\ body of horse ; a stable. wart u\ir; climate. 


3rd. The following Hindustanee and Murathee words are both 


masculine and feminine :— 


ayaatart A sort of parsley. atwat Rumour. 
tatTat A place. Satut Ailment. 

fart Charge ; trust. aart Indian corn. 
aur A cavity. wart Peace. 


amar Chatter. 


Oa se oe 








—_—--- = oe ee eee 





* This word, when it means ‘ a way or manner,” is maseutine, 

+ When this word means ‘* a branch of the root of a tree,” it is masculine. 

$ This word in the nominative is generally feminine, and in the other caves 
masculine. 

$ This word, meaning “ a sudden impression of terror,” is only masculine, 
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4th. Besides names of gods, men, &c. there are several common 
Suaskrit nouns in a4, Xe. whose nominative terminates in 3qt, which 
are masculine, of more or less frequent use in Murathee. The follow- 
ing are the principal :— 


siftrar Infinite compressibility. Sat Affection ; love. 


araftrat Redness. Met The spleen. 

arma Spirit. aurcar Sweetness. 

wayt Heat. afgat Magnitude. 

wif@at Blackness. at The brain. 

‘aezat The noon. gest Pulmonary consumption. 
afcar Gravity. tfHart Redness. 

aifaart Blucness. efaar Lightness. 

faat A father. gat Phicem. 


N.b.—@ttt a star, is masculine and femimine. 


II. Nouns in ¢ and % except names of men, moun- 
tains, seas, Kc. are feminine, as afa progression, weyz a 
yiver. ae a mother. 


Exceptions. 


Ist. The following nouns inf and € are both masculine and feminine. 
Those of them which are borrowed from the Suaskeit, as most of them 
are, are originally masculine, but made feminine by the unlearned, 
to bring them under the general rule. In the following list some 
of the common Murafhee corruptions are inscrted ; these are all 


feminine :— 


ayafy A limit. afe (az) The fist. 
saiafa A gowpen (Scottict). tif (<13) A heap. 
arify Anxicty. Ms Rice. 

euaify Au influencing. aifa Disease. 

Rial (#3) The side. dfa (aiw) Junction. 
safe (atort) A voice. gaify Fixed devotion. 


aifa The navel; anave. gara\ Borax. 
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2nd. The following Suvskrit nouns, occasionally used in Murafhce, 
are masculine :-— 


aif A large black bee. gett A bird. 

sifq (arta) Fire. atfor The palm of a hand. 
aif™@ A serpent. af An offering. 

arife Origin. afor A jewel. 

*arify A pledge. aaife A ray of light. 
afa A monkey. <fara A ray of light. 
afa@ The iron age. fafy A rule; an institute. 
afa Worms. aufa A kind of colic. 
wife (aja) A knot. wafea An omen; a bird. 
fafa (fau) A treasure. wif Rice. 


afcfy A circumference. 


3rd. The following Surskv?t nouns in €, occasionally used in Mura- 


thee, are neuter :— 
aifey A bone. efa An offering. am fet An eye. 


The word qrort water, is neuter, but it is provided for above, and be- 
sides it seems more properly written qTuIT, and so will come under the 


next rule. a@t the cry of a par. bird, is also neuter. 


[11. Nouns terminating in wv, & and z, are neuter, as 
ary an cee, qae’ a kid, drat a pearl, Gragt coral. 
As far as the terminations ¥ and < are concerned, there are no excep- 


tions to this rule, but Te m. wheat, is always, and & f. a louse, is fre- 


quently written with the qnooswar. 


IV. Nouns in ¢ and @ are feminine, as 94 a habit, but 
this word is preferably written gag or gags @ a signature, 
preferably written ¢€ or 9. 


V. A majority of nouns in wand gare masculine, as 
are tloe-wood, qrg a penknife. 


) 


Exceptions. 


Ist. The following, besides names of females and the nouns given at 


page 23, are feminine :— 


TF Opium. 

SE Character. 

atq The figure irony. 
RT A rule. 

acH A kind of basket. 
RIS Disease of the spleen. 


aera .\ preparation of tobacco. 


wa Red ochre. 

wa A beak. 

qe An army. 

fey Houting. 

sa The rose-apple tree. 
ain’ Magic. 

@F Preserved mangoes. 
qa The body. 

Tare fu. Pobseco. 
aaa Attention, 

uy Discrace. 


ee Durbh grass. 


utTq Semen virile. 
qe A hind of woollen cloth. 
gra The heart stalk of fruits. 
we An emerald. 
Qiq Money given to Bralnnuns. 
a Earth. 
“A 
y An eyebrow. 
awe A kind of gaudy cloth. 
area A sear. 
ta... cord; a rope. 
aa .\ thing. 
~ ~ 
wey A par. tree. 
S . 
RI Fine dzondula, 
wre Pipeclay. 
“ese 2 e ? . * 
wy -\ hind of anise. 
3a nt. Whistling. 
™ 
sa Shaving, 
waa having 
aia A porcupine. 
“~“ 
ea The chin. 


2ud. The following nouns in 3 and & are neuter -— 


aITA A life-time. 

3777 in. A tear. 

3s «i star. 

4a An eye. 

wire 1 knee. 

ata The palate. 

wa Suns. in. A bow. 

aq fn. and aI4 Demurring. 


ay Woncey of flowers. 

*e The face of a playing-card. 
ay The body. 

aq Wealth. 

am A thing. 

ate nt. A habitation. 

Taq Virst point in Arics. 

"Ta Hair of the face. 


N. B.—Some words, as fae a lime, faraqui a reptile, are sometimes 
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written without the anooswar, but all Murathee neuter words which 
end in the long & are better written with it. 


VI. Nouns in gare usually feminine, as ayqata woman. 

The following, however, besides appellations of males, are masculine: — 
Set Sensation of burning. ArTst mn. Bees’ nest. 
2tet A whining or moaning. wWTet Covetousness. 

VII. The terminations €u, wa, vita, are feminine, as 
aia a spider, apfor a gadfly, 37 wean remembrance, 
ASA teazing, arta the perceptive faculty ; ; and redupli- 
ented dissyllabic words, as agaz confusion, and azgaz 
contention. To this rule ga@o om. a caterpillar, is an 
exception, and a few other rare words ; but gad is 
better written RAIS. 

VU. Persian and) Arabic words ending in q or z 
introduced into the MuradAce are nearly all) feminine, as 
sataa a court of Justice, qa an HapUction. 


To this rule the following words are exceptions :— 


@aqn. A note of hand. atatea n. Garden land. 
wan. Rubbish. @fcre@ n. A catalogue. 
*we@q on. Division of ahonse (and = tad in. Practice. 
In comp.) a year. a@aq mn. Tine. 
aa@ and q@qn. A throne. waa n. Sherbut. 
aq n. An ewer. araze@q n. The past year. 
<@qimn. A hand. — [agreement. ee anf. A par. Lindoo festival. 
d2raqoim. A settlement ; an | awe im. Paper. 
atta m. A par. suit at eards. qqiaz mf. Detail. 
faciea n. Corn land. SIE m. A water cistern. 


IX. Nouns ending in gq, with anovswar preceeding, are 
musculine, as aq an end, 2ja a tooth, aata an account 
of any transaction, %zypq a theological system professedly 
founded on the Vedas, which teaches that matter 1s an 
iHusion, and nothing exists but spirit. 
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Besides some feminine nouns, to be afterwards given, the following 
words are exceptions to this rule :— 
aan. The mark for an omitted eareta nm. The end of the month. 
ata n. A breaking-inpost. [word.  rareta nf. Royal oppression. 
‘Wra mn. An issue. Wa n. The foot stalk of a flower. 


X. Nouns ending in x, g, and a, which have a conso- 
nant joined to the final letter, without the intervention 
of a vowel, are neuter, as uw a weapon, ¥¢ combination, 
xa wealth. 

Besides names of males, months, &c. formerly fixed, the following 
words are exceptions to this rule :— 


ay m. A vulture. aay m. An incantation. 

wa m. Smoke. aaa_—eE m. Strangury. 

amqm. A kind of crocodile. <1 mfn. (in comp.) Night. 
aq mn. The eye. w@ry m. A bark used in dyeing. 
ye m. A sectarial mark. arg m. A tiger. 


Other words, such as crga kingdom, which may occasionally be 
found used in the masculine gender, are preferably neuter, and are 
therefore here omitted. 


XI. Simple nouns changed from Suzskrit feminine 
nouns in et, as <faor f. the south wind, from <fee; 
ara f. a wife, from arg; and nouns ing and %, whether 
masculine or feminine, or abbreviated from other Mura- 
thee words in ¢ by dropping the final letter, so as to 
make the word end in a consonant, are feminine, as ayra f. 
fire, from efqm.; gy junction, from vf mf.; ena a 
species, from enfa f.; a a custom or manner, from Of 
{.; we coldness, for qw#. 


XII. Compound nouns generally have the same 
gender as that of the last member of the compound, as 
efawa@ 1. a par. upper garment, of the same gender as 
wa 2D. a garment. 
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To this rule there are several exceptions. er¥rTcre is masculine and 
neuter, though trq be feminine, and several other compounds, of which 
cre is the last member, are feminine or neuter: mfa, derived from wife 
progression, should always be feminine; but treyeta is feminine or 
neuter. Some of the compounds of aa, contracted from afa, are also 
irregular. Many exceptions also to this rule will be found in names of 
men, mountains, &c. ; as Featyzea, which is masculine, though syreq be 
neuter : but the student is to Ncollect, that the rules taken from the 
signification are here always presupposed. 


In some instances, it will be difficult to see the composition of the 
word, as in the compounds of which Wor, an unsavoury smell, is the last 
member ; thus SCYz singed rice, &c. and wiv become @tqeTy, the 
smell of singed food : compounds also having @yTaf@ a row, as the last 
member, obscure often the syraf@; as furaas f. a genealogical table, 
Greta f. a row of picketed horses, q@mTFos f. compound interest. In 
all such cases, the signification will be the best guide to the learner. 


Such are all the rules of any importance which the 
author has been able to discover for fixing definitely the 
gender of nouns. In addition, all he can do, is to say, 
that nounsin ¥, =, 4,4, 4,8 %,% 2,542,445, 44, 4,4, 
% 4%, % 4%, 8, & @, @, are generally masculine, and nouns 
in z, %, u, 4, 4, @, generally neuter. This general state- 
ment, however, is to be limited by all the preceding rules 
which apply to words ending in consonants, and has 
besides many exceptions. 


The following are all the Feminine nouns ending in a 
consonant, with their declensions marked. For Mascu- 
line and Neuter nouns the student must consult the 
Dictionary. 

The following Nouns in = are Feminine. 
* Wa 3. The Rig Veda. wee mf. + 3. A bifurcation. 
—w awa 3. 4. A smart contest. wae 3. 4. A sprain. 


“qe + 4. Starting; ashock. w ware 3. Exuberance. 
awe + 3. A kneafful (Scott.) tag + 3. Priming powder. 


ze A fixed look. 

seq + 3. Obstruction. 

“ze + 3. A taste for. 

wee 3. A whisk. 

sw 3. 4. A seat. 

arwq + 3. A surname. 

yee 3. A knocking ; a blow. 

wee + 3. Concussion. 

wee 3. A turnpike road. 

*gure 3. Throbbing. 

faora 3. A shooting pain. 

wa Flame ; blaze. 

wiag fn. 3. A plate. 

arama + 3. A term in golf. 

waa + 3. See qua 

wae A way of tving a buffa- 
lo’s fore-legs. 

faaa + 3. A term in golf. 

wae + 3. An ill habit. 

Hae + 3. Aid; assistance. 

waaae A tinder box. 

wae 3.4. Glitter. 

zaae + 4. A peak. 

cae 3.4. A jingling. 

wae + 3. Spirit ; pluck. 

ace + Rheumatic pains. 

acm 3. 4. A flag; an ensign. 

@t@a A small sort of drum. 

aawae The envelope of a 
letter. 

fags 3.4. The balance of an 
account. 

wee + 3. A sharp pain. 

waq-+-3. A bottom ; a pedestal. 


age 3. A skin in which a man 
carries water. 
a *aote A cluster of bamboos. 
Foe 3. 4. Colic. 
wae +3. Lustre. 
farsa 3. A small split of bam- 
wrt wra 3. The armpit. [ boo. 
at wis Stupor. 
Zt ZT@ Foolish vain display. 
et *eja@ 3. Post runners, horses, 
aqua 3. 4. A slap. [&e. 
al ware 3. A small flag. 
ur ara Unweariedness. 
wT Gte 3.4. A slice. 
art *ata A kind of dagger. 
ara Completeness. 
at ata A par. ornament. 
wr wre 3. A potherb. 
ar ete Mercantile credit. 
“1 wre 3. Hailing. 
fa faa 3. A shriek. 
fq fda 3. Water squirted from the 
mouth. 
fa foie 3. A sneeze. 
al TrsHlH + 3. Aiding. 
Zt zie 3. A par. ornament. 
SY aiste 3. 4. A par. tree. 
Bi suTia + 3. Publicity. 
GITSTH + 3. A rope for carry- 
Ing grass. 
faete +3. A shooting pain. 
wry wre + 3. Wheaten flour. 
M Rite + 3. Agricultural opera- 
tions. 
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Gt wrera 3. An unripe dried date. 
Gracie + 3. Relationship. 

Gl srtqeia + 3. Ownership. 
aera 3. A copy. 

ot Batata + 3. Trespassing. 

B wa mf. 3. A puff. [take. 

3 ya +3. A tack 3. 4. A mis- 

€ em + 4. Knack, tact, &c. 

q wEE A toy. 

5 Wen + 3. A musket. 
wea 3. 4. A large box. 

Ww oureya The hire of a milch 


A 
animal. 


3. Hunger. 
Tea A bear. 
DAS "3. 4. Lumbago, &c. 
Uae 3. A puff of wind. 
7a See qa Um. 
= ta Steadiness. 
# wa Probity. 
Bil Bite + 3. Vomiting. 
Gr Gia 3. 4. A wound. 

ra 3. 4. A cough. 

Zt *Zre@ 3. A bird’s beak. 


@rt ata 3. 4. The moral ofa tale. 


wa 
Hel 
a 


q 
x 
x 
% 


The following Nouns in @ are Feminine. 


@ tae Acquaintance. 
ar ara 3. The armpit. 
wt arta 3. Unitedness. 


Q arte + 3. Date of a letter. 
« ajzaeq A par. tree. 
a we 3. A peg. 


The following Nouns in a are Feminine. 


@ qda 3.4. A par. way of bind- 
ing a shawl. 
a feada A gold or silver collar. 
w wa A stride. 
area A par. tree. 
araeéa A par. shrub. 
vr avia + 4. A large grain hold- 
xvi A par. eruption. [er. 
uw wda 3. Hemp. 
x ta 3. 4. Spirit; pluck. 
facta + 3. A sword. 
urta A par. plant. 
gta A par. tree. 


a oa 3. 4. Connexion. 
sraa_ 3. 4. A long shed. 

@ aa + 4. Patronage. 
waa 3. The clove tree. 

at atx + 3. Remembrance. 

zt ata 3. A leg. 

Bt *eta + 3. An ascent. 
Sia + 3. A plantain leaf. 

@t ata 3. A stride. 

ar *qra 3. Harbour fees. 

at tara 3. A garden. 

at uta 3. An intoxicating drug. 

<r tt 3. A row. 


¢ May also be Masculine in the nominative, but not in the oblique cases. 


on 
© 


at wra 3. 4. Acting with one. 

wr via + 3. An iron spear. 

fc wrfta The orange tree. 

wt wie + 3. The heap of grain 
above the mouth of the mea- 

‘|Y Ya A company. [sure. 

% ayaa The citron tree. 


YF Yar Swollenness. 

S Wa A large metal pot. 

W wa 3. 4. A crack. 

@ Wa 3.4. A snake's slough. 

a Wa + 3. Embrace. 

R wa 3. A pod. 

Gr Gra A pendulous head of grain. 


The following Nouns in « are Fenunine. 


at aq 3. The leg. 


Ct Ge 3. Entrance. 


N.B.—Other Feminine nouns in 9 either fall under the rules, or are 
better written with a, and will therefore be found in the @ list. 





The following Nouns in are Feminine. 


a ae A strait. 

ww *ee Crowdedness. 

@ faee 3. A piece of lathe. 
gaa 3. A vestibule. 
VIVe, Was Avarice. 

art ary 3. 4. The glow of fire. 

@T ery 3. Glass; teazing. 
uty 3. Glass. 

wi wi + 3. A pit. 

zt ery 3. The heel. 

ar uty fm. 3. An emerald, 


wr wie mf. 3. 4. A bribe. 

fa fee 3. The tamarind tree. 
fe féq + 3. A short span. 

fa faq + 3. A crack. 

2 oq + 3. A stumbling block. 
et are 3. 4. A puncture. 

Gl Wray 3. 4. A dint; a stab. 
GI Gre 3.4. A beak. 

zt zre + 4. A beak; a bill. 
tr tre + 3. A receipt. 

at ary A par. escul. vegetable. 


oes 


The following Nouns in = are Feminine. 


Bil Sitar 3. Clearness. 

«= steer Match-making. 

a day 3.4. A bundle. 

wy aia 3. Travelling for merchan- 
w wa Mien, air, &c. [dize. 


a waa fm. Understanding. 

< aca +3, Need. 

@ wey A musk-melon planta- 
wW Ure 3.4. Theitch. _[tion. 
WT Faerrer 3. 4. Fastidiousness. 
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wr wier + 3. A cymbal. 
at ata 3. A pole used by boat- 
men in shallow water. 
wr wiar 3.4. A par. esculent ve- 
getable. 
at *aray 3. A sleeping cot. 
at wate 3.4. Worship. 
<r wcrsy The bar of a grate, &c. 
watsr + 3. Conceit. 
fa zfaa 3. Transplanting rice. 
aafder 3. A par. ant. 
Wt Gisr 3. Huff ; offence. 
wt wis A thing. 
Gi sist + 4. Waste. 
Wl Wisy + 3. Fried grains of ba- 
juree. 
GQ Cte + 3. Fondness for. 
*H#Qist_ 3. One of several totals 
whose grand total is required. 


acta 3. Total of several sums. 
TH Ta 3. Lightning. 
aaraiat An investigating. 
y ar 3. A par. seed. 
g *an Invstiture with the 
Brahminical cord. 
BS araa 3. A par. ornament. 
as + 3. Reverencing merit. 
*SCIT The musk-melon plant. 
qa 3. The whole arm. 
StI 3. Red ochre. 
wea 3. 4. The itch. 
war 3. 4. Swelling. 
Wat + 3. Rice gruel. 
*gray 3. A bed. 
Tat 3. A bet. 
@r Gra 3. An army. 
at ara 3. Play ; a feat. 
<cTazaH 3. An interstice, 


oa 


98 AM oA o% 


y a 


ea 


The following Nouns in z are Feminine. 


zr 372 An obstruction. 
ataz A door-frame. 
atae Ill-washed butter. 
waaqz Squatting down. 
agae A town-gate. 
gaz A par. fish. 
wwae Confederacy. 
a fetuz Crowded state. 
wae mf. Assiduity. 
w we A taste for. 
q *qz (in comp.) Quantity ; fold. 
azqz Presumption ; nearness of 
relation. 


wae Exuberance. 
age A border. 
guys Persistence. 
urge A slap. 
utqe A dead throw. 
qaye Defeat. 
qos A general flight. 
weye Forcible dragging. 
w@raqe A rolling. 
eiqe A chink. 

ww we A cranny. 

q az 3.A clotted lock of hair. 
avaz A spiced dish. 
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wise Rainy weather. 
w fwaz A pinch. 
€ Sree Unbleached silk ; yarn. 
@rcz fm. Obstinacy. 
@ aiaaz Gait; mien. 
vaze mf. Returning. 
sirgz Moist ground. 
araez A retreating. 
aw weaqe A loan. 
aavaze The upper band of a 
dhotur. 
wizaz A wooden bowl. 
acaz Common stock. 
wgae Well exercisedness. 
wrorae fn. Site of an oi! mill. 
= wajacae Newly-ploughed land. 
ateaze Residence. 
ufsaz Burning the soil for 
manure. 
afeaze Conduct. 
wraz of. Shadiness. 
@ wage A par. kind of demon. 
aw feosz Raw cold weather. 
wrt wiz 3. A bedstead. 
wr az 3. A bell. 
art wiz 3. A shallow. 
wt wiz + 3. A wave. 
at ate 3.A road. 
eT aete 3. The dawn. 
fa fate A drop, or sprinkling. 
t <z 3. A brick. 
Wi Wiz +3. Birds’ dung. 
wi wWte + 3. Bending 
weakness. 


from 


mt wie fm. + 3. A black mark on 
the forehead. 

Tt sazrmie Vehement effort. 
facdtz Exhaustion. 

Wt wiz 3. 4. A paying. 

W *athiz A split of bamboo. 

@t az Closed state of the eyes. 

mM wz 3. A brick. See Xz. 

Wi wire 3. Birds’ dung. 

wm arae A par. tree. 

H arcRe Flogging; putting to 
the torture. 

MRosKe Family history. 

faage A misunderstanding. 

wz Deficiency. 

we 3. 4. Brilliance. 

az Combination. 

ae Deficiency. 

ye A breaking. 

atzA prematurely ripened 
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mango. 
we Plundering. 
Tage A term at cards. 
ez Emancipation. 
We Crowdedness. 
atez A par. shrub. 
waz A blow. 
waz The stoop of a bird of 
prey. 
*guz Equivocation. 
wz A meeting. 
waz A par. part of a saddle. 
T Wz 3. 4. The heel. 
Witz 3. 4. An ingot. 


av A &) A of 


a) @) & 


aT 
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aiatz The rainy season. 


qt Giz 3.4. A wound. 
a1 aaiz A structure. 


aT 
aI 
ai 
at 
aT 
- 


' Ml 


€@1 atz 3. A leather bucket for 
drawing water. 
ae are A story; an affair, 


The following Nouns in 3 are Feminine. 


aj@z A knot. 

ata The back. 

ata + 4. A mango-stone. 
ats + 3. A par. potherb. 
ata A female buffalo calf. 
qe The fist. 


@ ye Dried ginger. 

% da 3. A place of public traffic. 
@ aa Forced service. 

Ht sizts The rainy season. 


aI ate The wood-apple tree. 


CT 


The following Nouns in ~ are Feminine. 


are Obstruction, 

awe +. 3. The flank. 

aw 3. 4. Itching. 

araew + 4. Affectation. 

wae Pottage. 

wae A slap. 

faae Urgency ; haste. 

ame (among wrestlers) Seiz- 
Ing. 

<twe + 4. Ready money. 

@awe A tall palm tree. 

@iwae Rolling. 

gaw A full-ripe cocoanut. 

we Short under grass. 

ettae Goods taken so that they 
may be retained or returned. 

wine A loud drumming. 

ware Ill-cleaned rice. 

axe Japanned tin plate. 


vimaw A state of confusion. 


wae 3. 4. Abundance. 
ware A metallic bar. 
*apre + 4.A float of pumpkins. 
feane Unsettledness. 
a sue Notoriety. 
araw A par. part ofa drill- 
a sie Stock; capital. [plough. 
*ae Heavy rain. 
ae The bank of a river. 
waae Cavity in a boat for 
bilgewater. 
aiae Urgency. 
q awe A bank; a shore. 
= waewe A cavern. 
waawe The sami tree. 
w gaye A wretched wandering 
‘a. sav Hindrance. 
q uw A falling. 
wicae A kind of lizard. 
sive Stupor, 


a) 


7 
i State. 
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arqe + 3. A slap. 

weaqe Confusion 

aw Eager pressing after. 

ates Red soil. 

caw Nastiness. 

witewe + 4. Unhusked cocoa- 

@aw Emaciation. (nuts. 

sreae Restlessness. 

wae Abundance. 

gaze The mark of a folded- 
down leaf. 

wae Boisterous conduct. 

cw An importunate calling 
after. 

sive A loud bawling. 

«ctw Eating of human filth. 

Sacre A par. creeping plant. 

#cz@ Il-cleaned rice. 

arte Dryness of throat. 

wee A scrawl ; reviling. 

arace Litter ; rubbish. 

face Offence. 

wate Confinedness. 

ace Fibrousness. 

ecw A high bank. 

wate Ditto. 

aacwe A little self-willed imp. 


ajace Newly-ploughed ground. 


faace A slippery place. 

actw A par. kind of fallow 
ground. 

a@cw Fallow ground. 

wew A moving line of flocks. 

*face +4. A fit of anger. 


*face The mangosteen plant. 

gcw A double edge. 

ww A load of grass or hay. 

face A roaming about. 

face Loppings of trees. 

wate Looseness of bowels. 

Yuce+4. The lowing of cattle. 

we +4. A string of pearls. 

yas Tumult ; disturbance. 

*ae (in comp. for 4Tét) 
Place, state, time, &c. 

stq@ew Fondness ; affection. 

aywae A hide, raw or dressed. 

weae Fragments. 

mae Half ofa divided cocoanut 

arae A bamboo for carrying 
water. 

aaae The plantain flower. 

wcecae Refuse. 

acae Singed food. 

aiqae A stall. 

acaw Hereditary quality, or 
disease. 

waw A pile of cakes. 

eae Spring. 


aw A race. 

Zawe A close succession. 
urtae A run. 

yooaw A par. day of the Shim- 
faaw Choosing. (ga. 


qcaw Confused state of affairs. 
qreawe A trough. 

wivae Autumn. 

Wraw 3.4. Vertigo. 
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<wigae A water wheel and wr are 3. 4. Profits of a bawd. 


its: appurtenances. 
tre A plaited fringe. 
Sires Agricultural labour. 
acaw A knotted frinze. 


faaaw A litter of boiled rice. 


farasae Stale rice. 
*gaawe Arable ground, 
*tarae A par. plant. 
wae Vacant space or time. 


werectae One's father-in-law’s. 
@rsde A company of sixteen. 
w *ge@ Additional evidence, &c. 


faawe A third cleaning. 
dase A wasps’ nest. 
~« we A par. kind of grass. 
art *arg A straw of grain. 
acare A place for offal. 


wt wise 4. 3. A crack or fissure. 


Tare A common sewer. 
ar ate The anus. 
WaTe See Acary. 


al are+4.A bundle of rice straw. 


ar are Fondness. 
al fsare An oasis. 


wate + 4. A bullock’s girth. 
wcare +4. A loaded company. 
fcare +4. An empty company. 


. *qare See waaw. 
‘ -@t Gere Confinedness. 
WeTe A par. creeper. 
ut ure A hostile incursion. 
at are An artery. 
at ferarw A large kind of ship. 


» 
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at *atw + 3. The art of sitting 
on horse-back. 
sais Tempestuousness. 
<I tre 3. A widow ; a whore. 
BI Wrawre Harvest time. . 
Gate The opposite side. 
wr ete 3.4. A female camel. 
arate Utter destruction. . 
Cyeiz Slighting. 
wi cere 3. Muckiness. 
g-gte 4. A hatchet. 
fe fae A gap between two hills. 
fe fee A wicket. 
fa fae + 4. Public disgrace. 
< <@ A lemon tree. 
al ate + 4. A worm. 
a wate 3. 4. Offence. 
aire A tick. 
at ate 3. A crack. 
Wt Wis 3. Respect. 
i wre 3. The eaves of a house. 
ataHe Crouching together. 
wus A company. 
ww The slanting side of the 
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aperture of a door, &c. 
*ge The body. 
ye a torch. 
‘ga A par. female ornament. 
we A par. weed. 
ye Any powder. 
sige A wattle. 
qe 3. 4. A loss. 
feuw A par. creeping plant. 


9% oa 
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we Spurriog on. 

wee Mixture. 

Ww A gap between two hills. 

@ Gwe The leaf of a mill-stone. 

*w Oil cake. 

tw 3. 4. A paying off. 

*%g The pith of straw, reeds, 
&ec. 

tw Superabundance. 

we A strip. 

@we +3. A drove of cattle for 
market. 

@i are The filaments of the wild 

brab tree. 


a) 


wy A) 


ay 4) A) 


St are A place for stowing. 
wt *arw A bad habit. 
ait *are Profit; stock. 
GI Bre Threshing. 
at are Compromise. 
Ur Ure A large stone. 
Gt *are A: disclosing. 
Wy rw 3. 4. Vertigo. 
at *are A breaking. 
<1 wre mf. A crore. 
at aw A hem. 
a dre A letting go. 
Bre + 3. Anelephant’s trunk. 
Zi Ve + 4. A bet. 


The following Nouns in @ are Feminine. 


a we 3. A Fighting. 
at *aré Augmentation. 
SI ere + 3. A grinder tooth. 


~ 


G wae Ai par. plant. 


@ de A bifurcated stake. 
@ *aq@ of. A silver toe-ring, &€. 
ST sire Pulling. 


ae 


The following Nouns in are Feminine. 


w wean A slap. 

waaur A kneafful (Scott). 

‘arar A par. species of snake. 

ziwor + 4. A par. breed of 
horses. 

wtegu The roaring of a tiger. 

wuacr A sudden squatting 
down. 

Baer Sitting squat. 

aeanr Lying or squatting 
down. 


aren + 4. A frame for wa- 
ter pitchers. 

wie Junction by a chain, &c. 

fear A hiding-place. 

wtaart Rolling one’s self on 
the ground. 


‘wg wor A quarry; a mine. 


siraeur A mark on cattle, &c. 
weer 3. 4. Preserving. 
a witany Sitting widely and 
roomily. 


A 


wrestvr Taking care of. 

acavy Falling downexhausted. 

aaa A pole for carrying 
heavy loads. 

@raut A par. part of a drill- 
plough. 

saieaqn Obstruction; confined- 

tam Lumber. [ ness. 

*@rqor The tucksofa petticoat. 

argu 3. 4. Shifting of sails. 

aaa Eave of a house. 

*ctsoy A par. tree. 

fazer Clamminess. 

atezur Crowdedness. 

went A par. musical air. 

aizvy Interweaving. 

atsvr A shady resting-place 
for cattle. 

feasi A lamp-stand. 

aeo The verge of a precipice. 

wen Form ; fashion. 

ser Joining. 

are A broom. 


_ eeu A hiding-place. 


“qetr An ascent. 

@revr fn. A pulling ordrawing. 

“avr A quagmire. 

arqor An interweaving. 

ater A par. earthen vessel. 

wor A swell of good fortune. 

‘Srqor A mallet for beating 
flowers. 

wider Stupor. 

«qo A quagmire. 


wu A hiding-place. 

fear fn. The smearing of a 
wall, &c. with cow-dung. 

armor A sling. 

arfaur A par. tree. 

wtavr A grove. 

aravr A slander. 

wtavr A distance. 

eracr A bunch of fruit. 

uravr A species of snake. 

vent A proverb. 

waco A declivity. 

fcr An anvil; a kind of senna. 

waco A slippery place. 

acu Pasture. 

fac A fissure. 

arcor A par. tree. 

*arcor Price current. 

faacor A slippery place. 

qacor Litter ; mess. 

Greco A small pond. 

we Anything which com- 
pletes. 

Zur Grass or hay ; provender. 

faracor A par. dish. 

ute A bog; adangerous road. 

fee A cranny. 

@ra@m Diarrhcea. 

aur A grazing fee. 

@racan Gorging. 

aiavan Force. 

siiszqor Remembrance. 

saam A good concluding. 

wean A state of exhaustion. 
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wrosaoy A slur. 

azo A par. tree. 

*gagamr A par. tree. 

Srerar Giving a lease. 

wcaor The house tax. 

wetau A smith’s hire. 

araan Teazing. 

Savor Cast; make; form. 

aray A stretch ; a long run. 

faav A tripartite leaf. 

faaaor Oil-seed plant. 

era The rope to which cat- 
tle are bound. 

uravr A run. 

wtwany Vexing and tiring out. 

fagavr A par. plant. 

wean Deceiving; a trick. 

facaor Figured work. 

ataam Convoying with cere- 
mony. 

ucramr Spreading materials on 
a field for burning. 

awarapy A letter of credit. 

detany A premium on money 
borrowed. 

facasy +4. A solemn march. 

avam The state of being co- 
zened. 

can A bog. 

aytag A stream. 

wasay Tracing letters. 

fraor + 4. A seam. 

Grea Deliverance. 

waar Looseness of the bowels. 


w wer 3. A lancinating pain. 
weor Intimacy ; loss. 
Sra A gale. 
@eur 3. 4. The guiding-string 
of a bullock or camel. 
© area A calling after. 
@ Saat Roughness of a floor. 
syosur A marsh. 
Bian A rope for dryingclothes.’ 
feast Nailing down. 
awaosut A par. little bird. 
aiostot Harassment. 
westt fn. A ravine. 
Grostr A sieve. 
‘atasm Waste by the treading 
of cattle. . 
feqosor Extreme scantiness of 
water in a well. 
watt A general flight. 
fqau Twisting. 
*yoomr Sand. 
Gao The covering season. 
facut Combination. 
wien Rolling on the ground. 
BT Sori aztar A hurried collecting. 
sqzrer 3. An oath. 
wt wor A mine. 
wt ator An offensive smell. 
at farerer Mauddiness. 
<i err (in comp.) A holder. 


"at arr 3. 4, A disease of the 


neck. 
<1 wucw The north wind. 
yacror + 4. A livelihood. 


at ater Deficiency. 

et weetor A rack for fodder. 
awtyy Gunwale of a ship. 
awiur +3. A sandal. 

' ger 3. A grindstone. 

fet <faur 3. The south-wind. 

¥ am A badge ; a sign. 

Z ‘gar Husks of grain. 

%* gor A double of cloth, &c. 


e 


ry 


fatanr The lime tree. 


= wet mf. Garlic plant. 


, 


a 


x 


) 


qi 


= He He 


aor 


Quy 


3. A throe, a pang. 
A piece of dried cow-dung. 


aor Red gum, a par. disease. 


aivt A pack-saddle. 
atur A sort of centipede. 
St fn. A trough. 


@ ator A par. plant. 


° ae 


The following isa List of the Feminine Nouns in a ; except 
Names of Women, Persian and Arabic Nouns of the 
Ath Declension, Compound Words, and Abbreviations 
of words ending in < or ¢ 


we wraa Dunning. 


@uaa The office of Desh- 


mookh. 


wctaa Sliding along on the 


buttock. 
acaa fn. Success. 
fasaa Earnings. 
wa Nausea. 
<xrea_ Urine. 


a wetaa A sharp contention. 


waa Connexion. 

aaa A division ; a share. 
daa Connexion. 
Srecaa Affinity. 


W sea Mercantile correspon- 


dence. 
arsa A kind of lottery. 
w aga Way; course of life. 
q wea Credit. 
“aa Means; funds. 


watya Taking on credit. 

aaa Strength ; a brass lamp. 

™y.qa Scraping together of 
money. 

saya A contusion. 

fageaa A leather worn by a 
waterman. 

araaq +4.A kind of kettle- 
drum. 

Sraaq_ Companionship. 

actaaq An acting. | 

activa An engine. 

aaa Amusement. 

waa Bilge-water. 

wataa + 3. Cambay. 

faua Integrity. 

<aa@ +3. The subject of a 
king, &c. 

erica Waving a lamp round 
an idol, &c. 
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wa A copy. ; 
aca A reputable married wo- 
man. 
aaca The medium of persons. 
weatca A par. kind of vessel. 
a =air@aaq Green spots in the 
hot season. 


waxaa 3. The east. « 
ataaa A dried plantain leaf. 
yaaa Ditto. — 


@ wea A spare moment. 
@ woe A prying into. 
araaa +3. The west. 
eq wszeta Sacred rice. 
wit aria 3. A father’s sister. 
ar *aja Lustre. 
ata The slough of a snake. 
at *ara The proper season. 


wrt wAurta The balance of an ac- 


count 

at ata A wire. 
zt eera Indigence. 
wi ura Semen virile. 

aja 3.4. A shred of cloth. 
at *ara A kind of leaf; a spathe. 
at ara 3. An idle story. 
at aia +4. Manner ; mode. 


at ata 3. 4. An achievement. 

UT yarera 3, 4. Goozerat. 
yera 3. 4. A kind of vessel. 
acta 3. 4. The marriage com- 

pany. 

wl wera 3. A kick. 

wr uia An epidemic. 

% qarka A jury. 

Gt aia 3. 4. Ribband ; lace. 

@Y ata 3. The head-line of ac- 

counts. 

MM acata fn. Magnitude. 

wt Wa A span. 

i Baara 3. 4. Tresspassing. 

ert atta Anxious regard. 

uragqa Urging. 

ya The ravelling of thread. 

aa A kind of herpes. 

wa A slip; a slice. 

ar *qra A bead ; a seton. 

I ara A par. plant. 

SI ti¥ra Chewing the cud. 

aa aq 3. A trinket. 

wrgwra Harassing conduct. 

wa a@q A patrole. 

ya *g@q The back of a card. 
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The following Nouns in q are Feminine. 


w aq 3. 4. A nose-jewel. 
q-xGa +3. fm. An oath. 
w vay +4. The farther side. 


a1 arty Company ; association. 
@t @te A cloth serving for acloak. 
St we A huge body. 


4g 4a aan 


aT 
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The following Nouns in < are Feminine. 


- B.—Persian and Arabic Nouns of the 4th Declension are not 


inserted. 


atte 3. A husband’s sister. 

ute A lane. 

wae 3. A commission. 

araz A piece of peeled sugar- 
cane. 

acd A par. medicinal shrub. 

EtE fm. + 3. A disorder. 

ace 3. A chessman. 

atte A par. thorny plant. 

mca 3. The autumn. 

ate + 3. A direction. 

ade A dry scurf. 

urae The rice which collects 
about the thresher’s feet. 

@ima~ An unlucky shadow. 

giqde A par. medicinal plant. 

“<q 3. 4. A limit. 

woe Turmeric. 

wre Food. 

ute 3.4. A shred of cloth. 

aitz 3.4. A kind of vessel. 

wie An inclosing wall. 

ate The heap on the thresh- 
ing floor. 


<t acta 3.A bar (ofa grate, &c.) 

wr fanre Value. 

Ot BTS 3: Hallooing. 

fe fez Any thing chopped. 

fa foie + 4. A kind of wild date 

tree. i 
€ *gz + 3. A Mahometan 
festival. 

wt wate nf. Horses’ dung. 

@ we A street. 

¥ We Stupefaction from intoxi- 
cation, 

az + 3.A ladle full of boiled 
rice. 

aqe Betel-nut, &c. as adessert. 

ae Confinedness. 

*#%a Rubbish. 

we A cocoanut-shell cup. 

ns fm. A par. tree. 

a= + 3. Imprisonment. 


9% 
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AT are + A par. sweetmeat. 
Tt are A dock. 
1 @re Four kambulas in a piece. 


ai) bao 


The following Nouns in 4 are Feminine. 


ay 3. 4. fm. Honey. 
acy Hunting. 
aiw A gad-fly. 


fa ofaw 3. Fuel. 
sit SiTwW + 4. Gloominess of the 
clouds. 
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The following Nouns in are Feminine. 


eae Rapid chanting. 

aa + 3. The body. 

waa + 3. Care. 

|e atea + 3. The neck. 

@ waa Recreating one’s self. 

@ aoa Currency. 

4 waa Depth or shrillness of 
wt win + 4. Sifting. 
art *ara 3. The neck. 
mala 3. 4. An arch. 


4 mM 


[tone. 


; gata 3. 4. Loose trowsers. 


. WI wre Fineness. 


et amare fo. Loss. 

wT aera 3. Thirst. 

WG} AIA A gosavee’s lungootee. 
Tt ecita A spy-glass. 

a saya Land. 

yowT + 3. A small fire. 


= wa 3. Son’s wife. 
@ sitata Rein of a bridle. 


as 


The following Nouns in q are Feminine. 


a awq 3. Common report. 
w seqeed Checking ; curbing. 
wgwq 3. A stoop ofa bird of 
prey. 
‘<x stg + 3. Singed food. 
wtq 3.4. A pain in the bowels. 
afecyq 3.4. Anarched recess. 
wt wig A notch. 
wr wa A stroke of the hand. 
GT wiq 3. 4. A stoop of a bird. 
gta 3. Stupor. 
zt *z1q 3. A stroke from a horse. 
at *arq Sunshineinrainy weather, 
war arg 3. 4. A tap; arap. 
_ wT wig + 3. Panting. 
fa feiq 3.4. A shell. 
Wt Wa 3. A slate or slab. 


Zt Ziq + 3.A noting down. 

C1 Te Lathing. 

faaiq 3. 4. A sun blink. 

*uq 3. Sunshine. 

weq fo. + 3A flush of spirits. 

wq 3. A trip of a porter. 

@aq + 3. A stoop of a bird. 

aq + 3. A boundary. 

*gq 3. A lump; a mass. 

<q The chill of an ague. 

wy or wig 3. Anise seed. 

ait 3riq 3. 4. Polishing. 

Gr Gq 3. 4. A cottage. 

GI *aqrq 3. 4. A long piece of 
palm wood. | 

WT rq 3. Sleep. 

Wr tra + 3. A kind of sword. 
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The following Nouns in are Feminine. 


t aca 3.A side. 

ww aag + 3.A term at cards. 
at *arq + 3. Vapour; steam. 
fat aifsra 3. One ofa suit of cards. 


Cl aacte3.Investiturewitharobe. 


aitta 3.4. Commendation. 


x ye + 4. Combings of hair. 
at are 3. A cannon. 


The following Nouns in 4 are Feminine. 


a wag 3. A trick; an ill habit. 
w wa + 3. Form. 
se oa + 3. An imposing air. 
q@ waq + 3. Cause, reason. 
< wacq + 3. Dreadfulness. 
@ wa + 3. Contingent business. 
aaa + 3. Wages. 
BIT 17a + 4. A kind of vinegar. 
at ara A bar of metal. 
ar ara + 4. A holeon a ledge of 
rock, 
al ata 3. 4. Rust. 
awaiag 3.4. A kind of fire-work. 


at eva + 3. A kind of metal bell. 
at ara + 4. An article ; an item. 
ct ca + 3. Thin treacle. 

acrq 3. An Arab ship. 
wt eura 3. A cupboard. 
fa sifasa The pomegranate tree. 
wm fata + 3. Retinue; suite. 
a A crowd; a swarm. 
aq 3. Heat. 
tq Slime. 
wa A knob of brass. 
‘dq 3. An outcry ; a clamour. 
wt ara A pendulous head of grain. 


UA A FD cdl 
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The Feminines in « are the two following. 


<I <wa+3.A string of small bells. 


Sit sTtw 3. A tongue. 


The following Nouns in @ are Feminine. 


@ aa 3. A sum. 
@ saa + 3. A wound. 
siiwa + 3. Risk ; hazard. 
a aa Pitying. 
‘daa 3. A lady of rank. 
a gaa fn. Vehemence. 
c wea 3. Shame. 


ba) 


@ saa 3. The world. 
*qaa fn. + 3. A graft. 
faaa fn. + 3. A par. part of 
a hooka. 
a @ata 3. A bridle. 
<1 aata An almond tree. 
ulowta + 4. Epidemic disease. 
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wr wra + 3. Self-collectedness. eft agta + 3. A portion. 


ar ara + 4. An eel. a waa The office of registrar. 
fa ufea 3. The west. aTsa 3. 4. An intoxicating pre- 
MN arsita +3. Treating with re- paration. 
spect. = =a Spruceness. 

waana A chain bow. = qa +3. A beast’s or bird's tail. 
@ a 3. The least space. BW Ha 3. A running. 
W sma Opium. & eea + 3. Determination. 
@t ataia 3. 4. Instruction. @ fam A season. 
Wi <wia 3. 4. Sense of honour. @ *@aH 3. An embrace. 


ita 3.4. A sort of centipede. 


a4) 
paar 


i ateia 3. A campaign. 


The following Nouns in q are Feminine, in addition to 
several which generally take ¢ fora, though, as these are 
all of the 4th Declension, the latter would seem to be 
the original and correct form. 


@ «aq A kind of snake. ut ura 3. 4. A wild outcry. 
a faaq A kind of snake. at uta A branch. 
@ waq 3. Pastein the form of 3t *e@rg Cream. 

worms. at *adra Gold or silver lace. 
w faeqq Race; family. Gt ara A term in golf. 
a sy A ravine. aque 3. Blessedness. 


&I aeara Mutual aiding in agri- 
cultural labours. 


The following Nouns in < are Feminine. 


a= *ac A par. unlucky day. Blew + 3. A stumbling. 
Kea 3. 4. fn. A brickbat. dat 3. A belch. 
arac The skimming of the sur- saat mfn. A carpet. 
face of the water by astone,&c. wTac A cake of bread. 
acac A grating sound. direc A par. tree. 


ZEC+3.A butt with the horns. wiwac 3. 4. Wool. 


favrat 3. 4. Texture. 

wc Light fleecy clouds. 

qat A kind of gourd. 

arat Sheltering, asa bird her 
young. 

aac + 4. A chronicle. 

wiat 3. Sugar. 

az 3. 4. Horse itch. 

aoa The Indian potato. 

araz A water vessel. 

waz A steep slope. 

Siac A par. plant. 

aac A par. shrub. ° 

ajac 3.4. A snare; a net. 

arat 3. 4. A wedge. 

ait fm. Brocade. 

aaz 3. Sight. 

fdat + 3. Red saffron. 

ez A ridiculing. 

gie< The body of a village. 

az A ferry-boat. 

@aat Failure in duty. 

@rTact + 4. Scissors. 

w@rat 3. 4. Regard. 

etat A par. plant. 
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wat mf. 3. 4. An art. 

at Way ; style. 

aqgc + 3.A stone splinter. 
saat + 3. Intelligence. 
waz +3. A Mahomedan tomb. 
aac 3. The loins. 

waz Intelligence. 

zac 3. fm. A par. gold coin. 
wtazq + 3. Rivalling. 

sac A par. play, 

wz Complement. 

struc Satisfaction. 

qiaz 3. 4. A drill-plough. 
wat 3.4. Age. 

acat A par. plant. 


faz Abundanceof good things. 


@ wart A fringe. 


q 


aract A wedge. 
ajat The silk-cotton tree. 


gw at 3.4. A shower of rain. 


qryz 3. 4. A large flat stone. 


at The brink. 


@Mazt +3. Constitution of mind. 


waTect A sheet. 

Gaz A par. plant. 

wet 3. The highest law 
court. 

Sac Rubbish. 

3za<q_ A pomegranate tree. 


wat 3.4. Deficiency; a moth. 
aac A moth. 

Etat m. A par. ornament. 
Gaz An alligator. 

at fm. 3. 4. The heyday. 
wet 3. 4. A wave. 

awe 3. A par. gold coin. 


‘STI BITT A goad. 


ar earet Need. 


gatt 3. 4. A crying out. 
fart Hunting. 
wait nf. Government. 


wr *ert A squirrel. 


aarzt 3.4. A warehouse. 
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aT are + 3. A flint. 
faaTc or Gatct + 4. Forced 
service. 
wt ure A kite. 
araT< Receding. 
‘at Tt Young green grass. 
at cane 3. 4. Trousers. 
Gare + 3. A shoe. 
BT weit 3. An unprofitable trip. 
er @ett 3. 4. A sort of dagger. 
St yatt 3. 4. A bullock’s saddle 
girth. 
Sl Brete+4. A par. kind ofsnake, 
at atc 3. A wire. 
wart 3. 4. fn. A three-stringed 
guitar. 
er aert 3.4. The bunch of a 
camel. 
UT UTc+3. The edge of a weapon. 
aw sare Noon, 
farqre A coating of pitch. 
wt sarc The height of a vessel. 
al @matc 3.4. A kind of blun- 
derbuss. 
art *ar< Love ; affection. 
avait or ait A kind of snake. 
TI wacr<e Contesting. 
ut ait 3. 4. The afterbirth. 
fearc A clump of bamboos, 
wait Neighbouring villages 
(to a town). 


STITT or HAATT 3. 4. A sword. 
Watt 3. 4. Coarse broad tape. 


rare A circular course, 


wcare 3. 4. Trousers. 

et *qerc + 3. A crow-bar. 

& I + 3. Strength. 

HFT 3. Indurated head of aboil. 
Breet A travelling company of 

Sl fsraic Distress, [ants. 
ayait Snuff, 
faaic Care. 
wait Lustre. 

@ Bit or agit Rice and milk. 

WW srearanc nf. A large umbrella. 
sratc A grant of land. 

at * gic + 3. A crack ; a chink. 

Sit Hs A little chain. 

Zt zic A buttock. 

Gt Bic Returning. 

W afar The coriander tree. 
atfsiatc Dressed cucumbers. 
avait A picture. 

fa ajfwic The lime tree. 

Wwit 3. A vein; a tendon. 
aamc A fault. 

Si fasic A well. 

a *gt Remainder. 

wat 3, 4, A par. troe. 

EAs A leak. 

ax A par. pulse. 

BT End of a cart’s shaft. 

@ Ze Deficiency. 

wat Patience. 

HT 3. 4. White mould, 

ac + 4. Permeableness, 

a arene nf. Tending, 

& FRC Wild jasmine, 


p:| 
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avrexc A par. plant. 

aac 3. A kind of pulse. 
wz A confused spoiled state. 
ac Popular commotion. 

et Satiety. 

@z A pot belly. 

@t Delay. 

az A guava tree. 


@ ac Edge; verge, : 


~ 


W% uz Birds’ dung. 
waxit A scimitar. 
S avec A par. flower shrub. 


~ ~ 


aT ait 3. 4. The edge. 


at atc The jujube tree. 


~ 


) 


J 


St wre A par. earthen vessel. 
SI It Earth deposited by torrents. 


Lhe following Nouns in @ are Feminine. 


sqaq + 3. Wisdom. 

waaq Carelessness. 

aaaq fn. The will of God. 

fama A term at cards. 

gas or gaye A kind of paper 
kite. 

age 3. A copy. 

ayaq Leisure to sit down. 

waw 3. 4. A device. 

faa@ + 3. Furbishing. 

aay 3. 4. Emptiness. 

a@q A kind of touch-stone. 

aq The hole at marbles. 

waa A plough-share. 

st@ Ilarmony of measures. 

za@ A trick. 

aa@q 3. The armpit. 

ana fn. Imposture. 

sqaq 4. An assault. 

faqa Drawback. 

asta 3. 4. A stage of a 
journey. 

vog or Soi A par. tree. 


a ane Slaughter. 

gq wa A share of produce. 

= searaqe Interchanging. 
s71qq Admonition. 
zacq A bog. 
ujaa Disorder. 

w facwe A third of the produce. 


q actae A par. plant. 


aaa@q 4. Confused noise. 
wa@ 3.4. A smart sounding 
slap. 
aagae A season of danger. 
a aaae + 3. Exhaustion. 
aaaq Muslin. 
q ate One’s turn for a year’s 
enjoyment of an office. 
a wa Shooting pain. 
araq 3. 4. Lying on one side. 
wa@q 3.4. Harvest time. 
Gaya + 4. Decision. 
faae + 4. One’s proper place. 
© wwe + 4. Exercise. 
SI ale + 3 A par. tree. 


~ 
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wt qara3.4. A bullock water-skin. 
aI wre Custom. 
arate Stoppage. 
Sl asta 3. 4. Clamour. 
waarg 3. 4. A swivel. 
asia Power. 
Gi gta 3.4. A basket used at 
marriages. 
et eta@ 3. 4. A shield. 
at at@ A small embankment. 
at *qte The house lizard. 
ar ure Head of a spear. 
aI aa@ara Velvet. 
ar a7arq@q 3. A horse’s mane. 
ar sime@ + 3. Union for pre- 
paring the soil for burning. 
faarea +4. A wall. 
wr *ar@ 3. 4. A shawl. 
ara 3. 4. A torch. 
gt@ Bark. 
are@q A large iron boiler. 
@T<@ The hole at trapstick. 
argq 3. A wife. 
a aate + 4.The pinin a camel's 
nose. 
gaara Difficulty. 
wt atari Vexatious tending. 
at da A cleft. 
WM Ma + 3 Lustre; gloss. 
Zi aiczig 3.4. A par. creeping 
plant. 
Zt dtw + 3. Looseness. 
vit Bite + 3. Taking up rice 
for transplanting. 


g 


ga 


0 


WM sriate + 4. Sour gruel. 
arai@te A medley. 

@ vaste Gathering in money. 

Wt sigwia + 3. Looking after. 

awesxta Collection of the reve- 

nue. 

Tee Hire of tending cattle. 

Ta Clamour. 

qa A fire- place. 

qa A horse cloth. 

ye 3. 4, Stupefaction. 

FATS 3. 4. Astonishment. 

mae A pellet bow. 

ea Deceitful speech. 
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WLS 3.4. A sign. 
3a Abundance. 
~aitaHea A kind of toad. 


wy aly o 


w@ A part of a coin with the 
stamp effaced. 

aaa A term at dice. 

ajua@ A half share. 

Wa Mixture. 

wraaeg Confusion. 

ta Abundance. 

wag Rudeness. 

maa Oppression. 

@ aa fn. A creeping plant. 

 S ta nif. Porterage. 


SI Sig A cavity in a tree. 
41 3rratq Yellow amaranth. 
wT T@ A sheet of paper. 

we sag A she-bear. 
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The following Nouns in a, besides words in vita, fc. are 
Feminine. 


@ waorwa + 3. The arms in 
the position they are in when 
embracing. 

@ awa + 4, Taste. 

Ss sreq Reclining. 

wea 3. A wooden shoe. 

@ sitea Inclined plane at a draw- 
well. 

@ aq Giddiness. 

yaa The day of full moon. 

< ca + A line of men, &c. 

arca A par. tree. 

=<a@ 3. A kind of sacred grass. 

ata 3. A well with steps. 

uta fm. A frequenting. 

ataq 3. 4. Great abundance. 
@ wa + 3. Wool. 

aaa 3. A certain nukshutru. 

@% oa 3. A thread of cocoa yarn. 

at ara Red ochre. 

a aera Pomp. 

et *era + 3. A cocoanut shell 
ladle. 


aj 
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srateta Hostile ravages. 
et sytzia A rough-dug well. 
at *arta Mild sunshine. 
ur uta 3. Running. 
art ata 3. A boat. 
aara A tent-rope. 
aT ara 3. 4. Guile. 
wt ata 3.4. A hag. 
at ata + 3. A fathom. 
Bt aia + 3. Cat-gut. 
SI eta + 3. Spirit, earnest desire. 
@t ata or aq 3.4. Pitiful moan- 
ings. 
at wiata 3. Simplicity. 
wa A daughter. 
wa 3. 4. An embrace. 
za A trick. 
eq 3.4. A hoard, a deposit. 
aa + 3. A par. kind of fish. 
<q 3. Gravel. 
uq 3. 4. A small roll of flour, 
&e. 
FAS A 3. The east. 


A aly) 0 WY) Aloe 
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The following Nouns in a are Feminine. 


am aca A quiver. 
fe atfea A complaint. 


% aw Sacrificial grass. 


Pere 


The following Nouns in 4 are Feminine. 


wr ata 3. A promise. 


tr srrcrTa The state of being splendidly fitted up. 


ti 


The following Nouns in 3 are Feminine. 


a sag fm. Spite. 
‘gurag + 4. A par. implement. 
wyay 3.4. Poppy seed. 
wa Loss in trade. 
wey Brushwood for burning. 
aotg Bits of chopped straw. 
aTaq 3.4. A file. 
*faay 3. A thing. 
agazaq Demolition. 
aq Lamp-black. 
< ate + 3. A blind tumour. 
Gta 3. 4. Spite. 
wWtg 3. A par. esculent vege- 
table. [ pole. 
agq 3. The hole for the tent 
farqicgy Recommendation. 
@ was.4. The serum ofa wound. 
Saag 3. 4. Satin. 
astray 3.4. A royal court. 
@ faq 3. Day of the new moon. 
faaaqe Ground for 
grain in the hot season. 
feaq 3. Cold spray. 
ow faog fm. and fauq 3. A 
nauseating. 


45a a4 @ 
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Bil Baie The axletree of a cart. 

@r arg 3. The udder. 

wrt <cere A petition. 

ZI wetey Sourness. 

st fasts Sweetness. 

@I eia + 4. An obstinate dry 
cough. . 

aI weare The marvel of Peru. 


at ag 3.4. The iron part ofa 
koolwa. 
ur ata 3. 4. Husks, &c. of rice. 
wt gary 3. 4. Handsomeness. 
ware 3. 4. An order. 
a are +3. Thirst. 
ar tra A heap. 
aqztg 3. 4. A breastplate. 
facrg 3. 4. A hereditary office. 
al ura 3. 4. A par. rakshusee. 
at RCT 3. 4. Obcisance. 
wt Wty Shag. 
a feseaig A small kind of raisin. 
OQ cre Huff ; offence. 
at WATTS Defect. 
eaagtaia Persuading. 
vt aiate Marassing ; worrying. 
ucuty 3.4. A questioning. 
Ra A side of the body. 
uy ‘The bandicote rat. 
aiga A large coffer. 
qsrq Open investigation. 
aS 3. 4. Instigation to evil. 
aq 3.4.4 crucible. 
@q 3.4. A dry cough. 
3a + A thronging. 
aq + 4. A town gate. 
cay Manner. 
@y 3. Spray. 
srairg R. The beginning of the 
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fair season. 
at arg A par. plant. 
qt Zig 3. 4. Earnest desire. 


a 


ada 
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The following Nouns in w are Feminine. 
N.B.—Nouns in Wo, being all of the 4th Declension, are omitted. 


WEG + 3. Conjecture. 
wo +4. Shooting pain. 
‘ajaenes Degenerate times. 
Was Exuberance. 
ataes A loose heap. 
aimes A variegated quilt. 
actaos The highest joint of 
we Starch. {dzhondula. 
*gaa A first ploughing. 
quo A state of confusion. 
@e@os Unbuilt ground in a vil- 
*axag An oozing. [lage. 
wes -+- 3. The hole at mar- 
*areaos Litter, lumber. [bles. 
Btias + 3. A bar to fasten a 
daes Abundance. [door. 
wiaes A par. disease. 
waco A flux. 
waes Imposture. 
ata A falling down from 

exhaustion. 
ae A par. corn-weed. 
aaa Refuse, dregs. 
uta 3. 4. Goatskin. 
wos A ravine. 
areas A bat. 
wis Waste in fusing metals: 
Wa +3. A hot blast of air. 
qea Rice broken in husking. 
witwos A ravine. 
Wwe A par. disease. 
twos Padrie-root tree. 

11 
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utees Theironring of a mallet. 

wee 3.4. A double bullock- 
sack, 

Wtaos and etatas Yellow or- 
piment. 

geo +4. A sort of hoe. 

aes and qe Constant 

wu Prodigality. [ wear. 

wyos Saturation with rain. 

‘aq A sandal. 

asae A par. tree. 

aruas The betel-nut tree. 

fearees The custard-apple 

wt@tios A par. tree. _[tree. 

“ao The circlet put on the 
head to sustain a pitcher. 


atta Botheration. 


uracs A pigeon house. 
ataos Misty and rainy weather. 


wu waa A fit of coughing. 


a 


utwas A copious falling of 
flowers, &c. 

ataes Empty-eared rice. 

Sas Qualmishness. 

Ato +3. Poison. 

ates Cholera morbus. 

artes The cocoanut tree. 

acta Incoherent speech. 

Gos (better sires) A line. 

@teTaas Mischievous tricks. 

waea A moaning. 

fargtaas A meagre child. 


aaees The combings of hair. 
fawe A clarified liquor. 
@ewao Snake-gourd. 

Via Vertigo. 


farwas and atas + 4. Whistling. 


fecass Herbage. 

@ waa A par. dish. 

aweyas A second crop of small- 
pox. 

areraas A mason’s level. 

fwees and fase Mixture. 

© wa A blast of hot air. 

BIT sito A false accusation. 

& wot pl. 3. Seeds of cardamum. 

aI vata The morning. 

‘at wis A long narrow building. 

wit *aros A thicket. 
ata 3. A flame. 

St a@stas 4. A pack saddle. 

St Sta Split or broken pulse. 

at gato A kind of rice. 

ar uta A pile of cow-dung for 

burning. 

a1 ata The prow of a vessel. 

acate + 3. A mortar. 

*arazs A stone fence round a 

tia Aslip or shred. [well. 

aratos Neglect. 

Qt sates + 3. A horse’s mane. 
States + 3.A par. kind of toy. 
wates A kind of cupboard in 

a boat. 
ataites A kind of rice. 
erates A porcupine. 
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cr tres + 3. Resin. 
watres Discrepance. 
Wl wie + 3. Saliva. 
at ares Depreciation of currency. 
wate A par. kind of web. 
wata A par. kind of web. 
wares The new corn. 
wate A par. flower shrub. 
wate A kind of moss. 
BI yta 3. A school. 
Stet A cymbal. 
‘1 tetas A par. plant. 
fawres A par. kind of web. 
et fwertas The begging of a Brah- 
man to enable him to per- 
form his moonj. 
wi tos 3. 4. A bolt. 
Si Bret The tucked-in end ofa 
@ *aa Indigo. [garment. 
Wt aro Earnings. 
@t ata The rise of the tide. 
a Profusion. 
Wa A small fence round a 
yard, &c. 
uqaa A par. dish. 
ta Abundance. 
*aa 3. A season; a par. time. 
ares Moist soil over a rock. 
faraias The peg at the yoke-end. 
wags A par. flower tree. 
wreiaes A par. parasitical plant. 
sites and srtttes Bathing. 
¥ ys The palms hollowed to 
contain a liquid. 
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E Were and sreye A whirl- Tietz Hire for tending cattle. 
wind. St S1q Wear and tear. 

w yor Dust. @ Bra Suspicion. 

a atte A par. tree. Gt HTsita of. Burning the fields. 

A “~ , a, 

H ‘“raes Gum Arabic tree. ar aa A par. flower tree. 

Gt Wis +4, A pillow-case. % yo A clamorous stir. 


TABLE OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


Nouns are 








1. Common, or Proper ; 


as ATs mn. A man. as tra m. The god Ram. 
are’ n. A lamb. <rat m. A man’s name. 
2. Simple, or Compound ; 


as a1q m. A father. as STZ aTG m. Parents. 
aziz f. A mother. N.B.—This word may have in the plura) 
STAT n. | 
3. Primitive, or Derivative ; | 
as HH n. Gold. as Grave m. A goldsmith. | 
| 











ata n. Brass. arar< m. A brazier. 


TABLE OF COMPOUND SUBSTANTIVES. 


Compound Substantives are divided by Native Gramma- 
rians into the sx following Classes :— 


I. qareueare. 
This comprehends the five following varieties of 


Compounds. 
Ist—of the Ist and 3rd Cases ; 2nd—of the Ist and 4th Cases; 
a8, AAT AH, ASAT, as, Coretta eta, cores, 


Measuring by rule. A war post. 
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3rd—of the Ist and 5th Cases; | 4th—of the Ist and 6th Cases ; 
as STCHITYA We, VCTy, as WUTST Wal, TCU, 
A dread of thieves. A householder. 
5th—of the Ist and 7th Cases; 
as uate aray, Ware, 


Letters in sand. 


Il. fra? Fy ; as Ill. aaqearate;as| [V. adurcae; as 


Giat grater SWF Vw Ure, BTsaTAT, 
BVATVIT, THATS, ewiata, RTsatat, 
A kind of cruet. Curds and rice. | A pole-cat. 
V. aemfed; as VI. ve vara; 
Ml UITT SITS ATs, Which is of two kinds. 
at faatd, UTWTYA qs; as VARTVICEAG; as 
Three-edged. ara arifit Gas, at Vifor qate, 
at aTagat, Waar, 


The mother and child. {| Shawl and turban. 


TABLE OF DERIVATIVE NOUNS. 


Nouns are derived 


From other Nouns. 





Terminations. | Primitives. Derivatives. | 
1. Agents. 

m f. ; arat m. A sinner. 
M.S. ¢ {or ay aaa f. | A sinner. 
M.S. mrt @rtyor | Ta THAT A jeweller. 
M.H. arc aici | fare fanwate | A cutler. 
M.H. ax atin | aie faraqac A saddler. 
M.  aicreeaor) yar FATT An image-dresser. 
M. a afin | wa NAR A husbandman. 
M. @t acti | ata TART A villager. 
M. @& air | ara HBT A Kokunee. 
H. Sik SMT | |r QRTIT A soobhedar. 
H. ade div | ate age A farrier. 
qH mea | oy Suter A milkman. 
M. we@rererel | wz Alera A guide. 
M. «wa—— | are areata =| A coachman. 
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Terminations. | Primitives. | Derivatives. 





2. Objects or Subjects. 





f. 

. Stra Surat Money-changing. 
wrt wee aifeqgant A patelship. 
fact Fara TATaTAT} Slavery. 

Wit Bret Brewy Blackguardism. 


From Adjectives, and are called Abstract Nouns. 


wine afareaqur Goodness. 
atte aIZSqUr Badness. 
wal Sarat Truth. 

wa hae Yellowness. 
=ifuar arifuad Excess. 

ye aziTe Obstinacy. 
Ue aet Coldness. 
FAT RATT Youth. 





From Verbs, and are called Verbal Nouns. 


TST To oH i ee 














wit c. M. HT (or GS.)| RCT A doer. 

viet c. M. HTCVITTT-T1-T_ | A doer. 

wt f. M. ——_— | arty An acting. 
am. S. —— | arta A causer. 

qe. 8. ——— | nat-a-a An agent. 

aur n. S. ——-_ || AIT A cause. 

aor n. S. ——— | ATT An instrument. 
<ar f. S. —— | frar An acting. 
an. 8S. aa An object. 
qn. 8. Req An act. 





wan. 8. ma (orats.)| waa The act of going. 





ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives in Murathee are not attended with any pe- 
culiar difficulties. 


Ist. Many adjectives have separate terminations for 
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the three genders ; these are always, for the singular, srr 
m. ¢ f. and ¥ n., and for the plural, « m. q f. and < 
n., a8 wine, Wiad, Wad sing., and wind, wiaet, wat pl., 
good. 


These adjectives have only two cases—the nominative, 
as above, and another case, which may be called the ob- 
lique case, and which is put before all the oblique cases 
of nouns. It is, for all genders, numbers, and oblique 
cases, the same, viz. q or t; aS winet or wiag, both in 
common use, but the former is the more common in the 
Dukhun ; thusthey say ¥ wr wer or a we arreren @, Give 
this to that good man. All other adjectives are indeclin- 
able. ara, having for name, has arf for its nominative 
feminine, and xq, one, in the oblique case, often assumes 
the same terminations as adjectives in ar. When the 
noun is not expressed, the adjective is declined like a 


noun, aS wa Neral z. 


2nd. Adjectives in Murathee have not properly any de- 
grees of comparison. The only change that takes place 
is on the noun which is the object of comparison, which 
is put in the fifth case, that is, it has ea or jaf affixed, and 
in the superlative the ajq or aa of the 7th case; thus, 
ajawt Means good ; wags OF wTtat wa~et means better than 
that; and witga, wiitat, véta, or waindi, ‘aizer, Means best 
of all. To express equality, caar, vaer, &c. are used with 
the oblique case, as # qr urer, He is equal to you, 
Simple superiority is expressed by ayfua with the abla- 
tive, as Yanez afwe oe, This thing is superior to that. 
Inferiority is expressed by a, a3 a ATEN WAT BTTNe, Thou 
art inferior to him. A small degree of. inferiority is ex- 
pressed by adding the termination yx or @-W-¥% to an 
adjective, as eraac, blackish, etytet--%, somewhat. 
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3rd. The terminations generally made use of for the 
formation of adjectives will appear from the following 
table :— 


TABLE OF ADJECTIVES. 
Adjectives are 


Derived from Murathee Nouns or Adverbs. 


Terminations. Primitives. | Derivatives. 








q rar STH Kékunee. 
ta sit sims Interior. 
az Ho AHS Filthy. 
wl-a-e tis <Cisal-at-a =| Lean. 
wre aI VISAS A bawd. 
GIT RAAT HAG IX Quarrelsome. 
az aie ware Deep. 
qz aor} qr Waterish. 
a-n-a ax UCA-TN-F Household. 
z oq dq Highish. 
wz We uae Five-fold. 
WE qe WITHS Ooly filling the stomach. 
at aTaaT QTaaaT Womanish. 
SU-M-w ae @aei-Sl-a | Belonging to that place. 
az Ut qTHqa]e Belonging to a desert. 
aIt afcat afcaate Cheapish. 
a Silat Sisa Having sight. 
at Blas ATsIe Blackish. 
Br-T-F wUea SUA Littleish. 

Derived from Verbs. 

Fit for burning. 

a Gavi a Frolicksome. 
rik aiwit site Built. 
WT-a1-e BTC ATTAT Given to beating. 
Uz ora vi yue or yrs =| Washed. 
CI-E-E WIT BINT Itch-producing. 








Corrupted from Sunskrit forms. 





Derivatives. 






Primitives. 





Terminations. 












ate Sleepy. 

wa Expensive. 

tz Of an angry disposi- 
tion. 

act Mischievous, 

wa Wise. 

da Rich. 

ATOTT- OTH atyearort-un-ti| Very poor. 


Suaskrit forms of Adjectives used in Murathee. 








aC HUTS | Merciful. 
<a Baz aitafed Joyful. 
ww ary afas Wrathful. 
t ere writ Covetous. 
= am - Possessed of good qua- 
one lities. | 
| AAT Possessed of many good 
am, afore aes i wera fore qualities. 
ate afe Gfeare Intelligent. 
aa Ua waaTa Rich. 
fafare ae watatne United with water. 
<a <u waite That should be seen. 
a U1WT wre That shd. be nourished. 
un WRT FATIH Giving light. 
ufea bh qasfea Having a son. 
7g A eq Painful. 
aifrar are arearferey Enraged. 





NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


The Cardinal Numbers, in the Murathee, being attend- 
ed with considerable difficulties, require to be more fully 
drawn out than would otherwise be necessary. Every- 
thing, however, requisite to be known respecting num- 
bers may be gathered from the following tables :— 
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1st.—Cardinal Numbers. 


Q Um, oe. 

R Sim. 

ue ata. 

8 UT. 

% Uy. 

€ UCT, ST. 

© Ula. 

G Brie. 

¢ AS, 7. 

to EVI. 

QQ STHT. 

Re AITT. 

Qe ac. 

Le WazET, Bet. 
Qu TACT, THT. 
Re Sot. 

eo Tar. 

Qa BiStl. 

19 ge wHoTte. 

20 ke ate. 

21 3a waa. 

22 gy arate, tHe. 
23 ke aay. 

24 ay Grae, Sate, welts. 
25 9a Teas. 

26 xe Vay. 

27 9e BWR. 

28 yu SETate. 

29 ke THUAN. 

30 ge MP. 

31 QQ THA. 

32 ee My. 

33 RQ FAY, FVM. 
34 48 GaAs, WIN. 


©omaonragn ae A 6 bk = 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
cow~uwTranarnrh © HD = © 


35 ay Tels. 

36 a¢ ame. 

37 8 TEN, VAM. 
38 Q& BTM, Biswls. 
39 Re UTHNUTAT. 
40 vo SISSY, Slo, Alo. 
41 8 WRU. 

42 8& Gwerosts. 

43 ge Waar. 

44 ae qauresty. 

45 sy Tear. 

46 sq Wataie. 

47 yo BWdTots. 

48 gt areata. 

49 ve UPUTTETS-TATS. 
50 we Ware. 

51 XQ Carey. 

52 ur Arey. 

53 ue qq. 

54 ue rq, Greg. 
55 Uy TaTTy. 

56 Ue RTE. 

57 XO BUTT. 

58 ya srsiayq. 

59 we UHrats. 

60 ¢e UTIs. 

61 ¢\ THEE. 

62 qe ATU. 

63 gy Ww. 

64 qe qaeE, Sree. 
65 ¢u We. 

66 ¢¢ BT¥E. 

67 qo YESU, VU. 
68 qu BITYE, BEIT. 


69 ce CHCA. 

70 Se BUC. 

71 OX CSTE, CHEN. 
72 OR WENT. 

3 OQ TCUC Bree. 


“I 
thet 


oy Gqque. 

O¢ WIWAT, WENT. 

OO YANG, GHSHT. 

OF BUCA, BF TUT. 
79 eo THe. 

80 Ge Vwi. 

81 ce wautast, carivsy. 
82 ce wtawt, anvwt. 

83 cq wtaut, meet. 


(51) 
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81 ce Brute, wears. 


85 cy wefast. 
86 cq wiavt. 

87 co warant. 
88 ca argjant. 


89 ce URNA, Hayat. 


O8 GAIT, See. 


90 ¢e Wa. 
91 ¢X CaQTOTe. 
92 ¢€R Swe. 
93 €Q -BMre. 
94¢8 Sram. 
95 eX Terre. 
96 eq WMT. 
97 ¢€O Walwry. 
98 ea BTFVWy. 
99 ee RAVI. 
100 yoo WHT. 

101 Vox VSIWCH, TH UH. 
102 yo SATUCH, THR Sta. 
200 Reo Slaw. 
300 yoo ara. 
500 wee Ufa. 


1000 yeoo ERI, GES. 
10000 yooce SQIEHIT, THGYS. 
100000 Leooeo BIG, BA. 
1000000 qecccce SEIEIe, CmUg. 
10000000 yoveccece Sz, RIS. 


2nd.— Ordinal Numbers. 


Ist y Ufwat-a-a@ &e. 
2nd & ZUITI-U-< &e. 
3rd e fastr-O-< &e. 
4th 8 qagr-m-y &c. 


5th y& ufear-ai-a &e. 
6th ¢ Yrar-T-F Se. 
7th © Blaat-a-a Ke. 
8th G atear-w-a &c. 


3rd.—Fractional Numbers. 


} ‘|. OTH. 
Boe arty Wd &e. 
2 i UTwor. 
1} ab aaqr-an-g &. 
130 Ul Ste. 


12 Qu UTaMNYra. 


tiaét By hundreds. 


2} oR. wearers. 

2$ Gl. BTWTe. 

22 = Ie Uraota tar. 

34a. WaqrTata. 

3h alle BTSAe. 

33 RIN. Braver. 
watt By thousands. 


wtair Rv mvriads. 
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In reference to other fractional parts of numbers, as 
4, 4, &c., the common way of expressing them is, ws qat- 
ata, ca teat, ke. 


cer 


PRONOUNS. 


Pronouns in Murathee may be divided into the same 
classes as in English, and the purposes they serve in this 
language correspond to those they serve in our own. 

The Murathas, however, have no personal pronoun of 
the third person. In its stead they generally use the ad- 
jective pronoun &r, #, ¥; corresponding to ¢lle, illa, allud, 
in Latin, which then must be translated he, she, it, instead 
of that. 1, sf, % means rather what or whatever, than 
who, which ; and would therefore seem to be rather a 
compound than a simple relative pronoun, according to 
our ideas of Grammar; thus & awe mer WIE Z Give 
the penknife to the man that comes for it; literally, 
Whatever man shall come, to that man give the penknife. 
But in this sentence ery areart @, Give it to him whose it 
is, (to whom it belongs,) sr may be translated so as to 
correspond to the simple relative who, which. Pronouns 
generally have the objective case the same as the dative ; 
rarely, though sometimes, the same as the nominative. 
The adjective and relative pronouns make no change on 
account of gender in the oblique cases in the plural, and 
none in those of the masculine and neuter genders in the 
singular. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


Singular. a I. Plural. 
1 I. eriefl We. 
3 df or at By me. sT"it By us. 
agit or adt © Against me. wrreardy. 


ay Me (joined to another word).  S7T*qI. 


Singular. Plural. 
WUT or HAUT To me. BITTY or STPETY. 
NAVA From me. wf. 
wadert Than me. sratet 
BY, ATE, aTw,* &c. Of me (or) my (or) mine. Bray, BpraeH,, BTHS. * 
waa, arnetet =: In me. OTT, VTETHY. 

q Thou. 

g Thou. myer Xe. 
or at By thee. get By you. 
at or qaret Against thee. wurst. 
qa Thee (joined to another word). qr. 
Wat or FHT To thee. TTStl or Ferg. 
FAVA From thee. TRATES. 
qaiati Than thee. qraert. 
Wal gai, wa* &c. Thine, thy, (or) of thee. gaa, gag, qawske.* 
qaael, quer In thee. quia, qearaw. 


ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

The adjective pronouns can be used both adjectively 
and substantively: w, W, ¥, This: 
A djectively :-— 


Sing. m._f. n. Plur. m. sf. n. 
Nom. uv HT © < w= Wf. 
Obl. Case, we am 4g, ar a OWT. 
Substantively :— 
3rd Case. 
Sing. m. and n. fem. Plur. common. 
QHD, WNIT; Ka, TH, Fett; UTH-ori, Wort, wwe, LVF. 
ait, GH, ardi-wh; | KAT, Karet; | atet-alt, wis, Cwt-s7. 
4th Case. 


QTE, VG, WI; Xl, CF, CHT; Uist, VI, Wis, War. 
AASB, UAT ; fear, Fes, fearet; utara, wierer. 


5th Case. 
TWH, WE; = KNUGy, Carew; aturga, wiarga. 
ATA 5 '  aterarga. 


* These genitives are adjective pronouns as well as genitives. 
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6th Case. 
Sing. m. and n. fem. Plur. common. 
area, &c. Wyre, &. caw, fea, &. view, wre. 
7th Case. 
aia, wit, ata; ta, Via, cara; uta, ata, ata. 
at, m, a That; used adjectively :— 
Sing. m.  f. n. Plur.m. =f. n. 
Nom. at wm a a a owt. 
Obl. Case, ar at 20, wat at 20 I. 
&, an, 3 Who or What; adjectively :-— 
Sing. m. =f. n. Plur.m. =f. n. 
Nom. Sit et 0, a wt eff. 
Obl. Case, =t em 4, wT et wT. 


These two pronouns may be used substantively, and 
inflected in the same manner as @, #1, ¥, by substituting 
ar, vat for the masculine and neuter, and # and sx for the 
feminine, respectively, in the place of qr or a and W or x. 
The interrogative pronoun 41, Who, is thus declined :— 


Sing. Plur. 
Ist aw vr. 
3rd &rwit, St writ. 
Ath atm, amrer anni, Serer. 
5th ROTATE aoTiTTTT. 
6th a#wiren, &e. @vrtat, &e. 
7th = Storia, Sorry. arrta, Srortawy’. 


Of the other adjective pronouns the following are the 
most common :— 


Sonne Which. farat-mt So many. 
Sorame-are Any one. Trat-w &c, So many. 
Ta What. ait Some thing. 
Sr BN Whoever. Sint Some one. 
a atet Whatever. PRT UH Several. 
fnaat-wt As many as. wa All. 


rq A certain one. BTITIT-W &c. Own. 
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era, self, is regular in its declension, and has the nomi- 
native singular and plural thesame. Itis frequently used 
in a honorific or plural sense. esrqurqy means simply self. 


MURA THEE VERBS. 


Murathee verbs may be divided into six classes. First, 
Substantive verbs, some of which denote bare existence, 
as at@, which denotes continued unbroken existence ; 
@rutt, which denotes that the state is not unbroken, but 
merely habitual to the subject of it ; and 1%, which de- 
notes the first entrance on that state. Secondly, Neuter 
verbs, which denote a particular kind of existence, as 
weit, to sit, ctw, to remain, &c. Thirdly, Active intransitive 
verbs, which denote that there is action, but that the effect 
of that action remains with the agent, as qavj, to bend one’s 
self, qravt, to walk, acdt, to die, act, to escape, kc. This 
class of verbs is nearly allied to the Greek middle verb. 
These three classes of verbs agree in all important points 
in their construction, and we shall hereafter speak of them 
frequently as one, under the name of intransitive verbs. 

The fourth class of verbs is the Active transitive, in 
which the effect of the action does not remain with the 
agent, but passes over to some extraneous, or, for the time 
being supposed extraneous, object, as ayit, to do, arcit, 
to strike or kill, ari, tosave. Many verbs in Murathee, 
as in English, are both transitive and intransitive, as 
arev, to break ; for the Murathas say gre arratazra aree, The 
tree broke of itself, and at era aifea, He is breaking the 
stick. Several active verbs are formed from neuters, 
merely by lengthening the first syllable in that way called 
by the Sunskrit Grammarians goon, as in arctt, act, from 
Hci, wc, given above, and from qz¥, to escape, Sret, to 
release, &c. 
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The fifth class comprehends what are called Causal 
verbs. The causal verb is of frequent use in Suzskrit 
and Murathee, and corresponds to the Hiphil of the He- 
brew and other oriental languages. To forma verb of this 
class in Murathee from a transitive or intransitive verb, it 
is only, in general, necessary to add q to the root of the 
verb ; as from qgii, to sit down, comes qeait, to make sit 
down, and from éreii, to release, Swazi, to cause to release. 
The bare insertion of 4, however, is peculiar to the Kokun. 
In the Dukhun the last syllable of the root takes a short x, 
or the q is changed to fa; as from axis formed afcat, or 
acfati, to causetodo. The former of these is completely 
Dukhunee; the latter is of a middle class, and is not 
looked on as characterizing either the Kokunee or the 
Desh dialect. Some verbs are rendered causal by adding 
errant to the root. As far as the construction is concern- 
ed, causal verbs are to be classed with transitive verbs. 


The sixth class comprehends Passive verbs. There is 
undoubtedly such a thing as a passive verb occasionally 
used in Murathee; but its use is very limited, compared 
with that of the English passive verb, and its place is 
generally supplied by intransitive verbs, or by circum- 
locution. It is in a great measure confined to those who 
are in the habit of translating from foreign languages. 


The passive verb, when it is used, is nothing more 
than the past participle, joined to the different parts of 
the verb enti, to go: thus, #arfcer andr, 1am being struck, 
means properly I go struck, and & reer aw arte, I have 
been released, means I have gone released: For the 
former of these, however, a Muratha would say W arc 
wit, Iam eating blows, and for the latter # gzw, I have 
escaped. When a neuter verb can be found which will 
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convey .the sense, it should always be used instead of 
the passive. 
MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS. 


The moods of the Muratkee verbs are the Indicative, Conditional, 
Potential, Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. — 
The tenses of the Indicative Mood are four present, seven past, and 


two future. 
Ist Present Tense. 


This tense is formed by adding to the root ayat for intransitive verbs, 
and tat for transitive, except those which end in a vowel, as # Gea, 
I rise, Wt afcat, I do. In the Kékun, however, the < is scarcely 
ever heard, whereas in the Desh the vulgar use it even in those verbs 
which belong to the intransitive class. Verbs having & for the last 
syllable of the root, though transitive, take @74T, as "Twat, I see; also 
those which have the long ayt in the root, as ejaat, ataat, &c., while 
those which have a long vowel for the final letter of the root, as @af, 
take simply @r. 

The present tense is used with considerable latitude, and has the fol- 
lowing shades of meaning. Is¢.—It is used of an act which has lately 
commenced, and is in a state of progression, as Wt Haat, I am dining, R 
wget efcate, You are jesting. B. 71, 2. 2nd.—It is applied to an act 
which was present at the particular past time referred to in the dis- 
course, though now long past, as Tay trart faerfcat, Bhoja Raja asks, 
t. e. asked at the time referred to in the discourse. N.B.—This is a 
common Latin and Greek use of the present tense. 3rd.—It denotes 
that the act is habitual to the person, as Wt areyars Bret Twa Vea 
Za, I am in the habit of freely giving to the poor hundreds of thou- 
sands of Rupees. S. 2,17. 4¢h.—It denotes that the action is just 
about to commence, a8 4B, Wt FSi Biet arr <refadt, Come, I will 
show you something strange; or, Come, I am going to show you, &c. 
B. 1, 6. 5¢h.—An action which is to take place in some future time, 
but of the certainty of which the writer or speaker gives a greater 
assurance by using the present tense, as VUt PHISH BIG 
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Hrafese a1, I will give you free leave to-morrow, the whole day from 
morning to evening. B. 71,15. 6¢4.—An act which the person speaking 
infers from appearances is exceedingly likely to take place, asa notori- | 
ous robber or old offender, on being apprehended, might say stat 8t- 
BIC aa wie aifcd, Now the government will certainly execute me, 
Wt Vata aca, 1am adead man. 7¢h.—lIt is used, as in English, to form 
a sentence containing a general maxim equally true in past, present, 
and future time, as Sit S{Iq@ll Fala STITH gta afcat a1 eye - 
aat, He who with his own mouth spreads abroad his own fame is sure 
to meet with contempt. S. 3, 1. 


2nd Present Tense. 

This tense is compounded of the present participle and the present 
tense of the verb to be, as in English. 1s¢.—TIt expresses that the action 
is in a state of progression, as @t feeta sr, He is writing, ar ze 
AS ASA BTN, We wait your coming. B. 27,14. 2nd.—It is also used to 
express an act that was in progression at a particular past time referred to, 
as WUC IA BISA NTA BISA VTE AIF BIPeS, He saw the birds going 
and coming. B. 84, 4. 3rd.—It is used of an action which was past at the 
time referred to, to denote that the act to which it is applied continued to 
that time, and did not even then necessarily terminate, as 1 ay fawt 
feay sTqura acia Bea! How long have you been performing acts 
of devotion here? 8. 20, 2. 4¢h.—It denotes the agent’s forwardness to 
perform a particular act, as afawet ft SNe Stata BITS, She is ready 
to lay down her life for him. 


3rd Present Tense. 


This is the first present tense (occasionally shortened a little for the 
sake of euphony) with the verb ay1¥. It does not seem to differ in mean- 
ing materially from the preceding. Perhaps the distinction, if any, is 
that it is not requisite that the act should be so uninterrupted as in the 
former instance ; thus I may say Byer wt fefwet S71¥, I am engaged in 
writing to-day, without being employed in writing at that precise time. 
It would not be so correct to say SITS Mt Fewer Sii¥, but ifit is wanted 
to convey the idea that I am writing at the moment, then #7 feWty ari 
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should seem to be the preferable form, though it cannot be denied that 
here aft fafeet a1¥ would be very proper. See B. 3, 12, where @1 twat 
BTS means He is crying, viz. at this instant. In conversation the latter 
form is more frequently met with in the Kékun, while in writing 
and in the Dukhun the former is more generally used. 


4th Present Tense. 
This is the present participle with the present tense of the verb aut. 
It is used to express a habit, or the usual state of the agent, as aT¥ 
uexia CIWa Beaa, Fishes reside in the sea. 


Imperfect Tense. 

This is the present participle with the past tense of aqrg. It refers 
to a thing in progress at a particular specified past period, at which the 
action remained incomplete, as Taaqia GH ATS Ga Ltat, At that instant 
a tiger was approaching. S. 13, 10. 


Past Indefinite Tense. 


This tense is generally formed by adding sr~@t, &c. to the root. 
Transitive verbs take ¢ before the termination in the Dukhun, but the ¢ 
is frequently omitted in the Kékun. On the other hand, in the Dukhun 
almost all neuter verbs may take < in this tense, without the imputation 
of vulgarism, and several give it the preference. A list of these, with 
that of several other irregular classes of verbs, will be found after the 
paradigmas. The reason why this tense is called indefinite, is not be- 
cause it may not have relation to some definite period of past time, but 
that it is capable of being applied to any time that is fully past before the 
present instant, as @T ABT ATS otal, He said to me yesterday ; wart 
Bet are aquria aifce, He struck me just a moment ago; faa aet asyzot 
are wifxagi, She told me the whole story. 

The only difficulty which can here occur to the learner is the different 
form of the verb, and the difference of the construction in the two last in- 
stances from what it is in the first. The native grammarians call the first 
form of construction the @¥ife Wata. It is that form in which the verb 
has the agent for its nominative, as in English and Sunskrit active verbs, 
as 8 Sifwer (s eaTe), He spoke, Hi Stfew@i, Shespoke. The second 
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they call the uret sata: there there is not a nominative in the sentence, 
but the nominative to the verb is ¢¢ understood. This has some relation to 
the English and Latin impersonal verb, and can be literally translated 
with the substantive verb understood, by a passive verb used impersonal- 
ly, as ETH WES, literally, It was said by him. In Sunskrit it may be 
rendered by #4 Ux. The third form is called by native grammarians 
the wafor s@raz; this is the same as the last, only that the proper 
nominative to the verb is expressed, so that the verb no more appears 
to be impersonal, but is seen to agree with its object, as ma are sifa 
agi, which may be literally rendered in English, The story was told 
by him ; and in Sunskrit T4 @Tat @faar, although it is customary to 
translate such a sentence, He told the story. N.B.—The learner is 
carefully to observe that the verbs which take the direct form of con- 
struction, as in the first example, are those of the intransitive class, and 
that the indirect form is required by verbs of the transitive class. 

2. There are two secondary conditional uses of this tense, to which the 
student must pay attention. (1.) It is used as the first member of a con- 
ditional sentence with #z< (if), expressed or understood, in supposing the 
occurrence of a probable or possible, but still doubtful event, as aWt a 
BAA SISA SIIDIY AT ANHREST, Shouldst thou ever pass our door, 
come to me. B. 46, 10. (2.) It is used in a conditional sentence with 
raurst (when) following it, to point to a future event of the occurrence of 
which the speaker entertains no doubt, upon which the performance of 
some other act is made to depend, as AT S{TSl ATH AST Biz, Tell me as 
soon as ever he comes ; AT QT Sal ATS HUH TST Yt HCA, When he 
said nothing, then they were in the habit of shouting after him. B. 86, 6. 


Perfect Tense. 

This tense is a compound of the last mentioned and the present tense 
of the verb 371¥. Its construction is in everything the same as that of 
the past indefinite. 1s¢.—It differs in meaning, however, thus far that 
while the former tense takes in all past time, it excludes the present; this 
tense, however, along with all past time, includes the present, and conse- 
quently implies that no change has taken place as relates to that act re- 
garding which the assertion is made, as wT Sarat Marae afqote ver 
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arerfed erg, My sister has invited me to dine with them. B. 23, 6. 
This sentence implies that the invitation has not been revoked, nor the 
time for complying with it past, so that it remains in full force at the pre- 
sent moment ; w@ta de Sat sre, He has written a book, which book re- 
mains to the present day. See Lind. Mur. Gramep. 82. The only differ- 
ence between the English and Muraéhee use of this tense seems to be that 
when just this instant, and other such marks of the present time, are 
inserted in English, we use the perfect tense, but the Murathas more 
philosophically retain the past indefinite, and translate I have just heard 
the news, by at errata arnt Ufew, for it is evident, notwithstanding 
the word just, that the time of the hearing of the news must have taken 
place some short time previous to the time of the present discourse. 
. 2nd.—This tense is occasionally used without any mention of the agent 
by whom the act was performed, in which case in English we use the pre- 
sent passive, as SIT% YTS BITS AY sat, He goes to the place where 
his mother is buried. B.159, 11. 3rd.—It is also used dramatically for the 
pluperfect tense. See B. 86, 10, where qT@~@t SiT¥ is used for qT@ert 
rat, for the proper sense of which see under No. 4 of the pluperfect. 


Pluperfect Tense. 


This tense is formed from the past indefinite, by the addition of the 
past tense of the verb ayrg. 1s¢.—It denotes, as in English, that a parti- 
cular past act had been completed at or previous to a particular pasttime 
specified, as warat far aretac fanfag Grn at a wifes,* Just 
after they had placed her on the bier, I saw her ; Wt WS Wrest Sat, She 
had become cold. B.151,7&8. 2nd.—Itis used of an act performed at 
some time between which and the present time it is capable of being in- 
ferred, merely from the sentence, that some considerable interval must 
haveelapsed. To translate such a sentence into English, we generally, 
though not universally, use simply the past indefinite tense, as ATastrt 
ara ate feat i atadt few Ste, My maternal aunt gave me this ring 
on my birthday. B. 45,12. at qe Graal y ofwera gatar eearc 





® In this sentence fHafa@t and FIfewP, following fag, is contrary to all 
analogy : UifES, Ke. should be substituted, or if not, Ti be put for fae. 
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wcuie, I had thought that you would first pay your respects to the 
young ladies. B. 26,14. 3rd.—It is used, though in the same reference 
to time, yet in cases where there is no sensitive agent, but merely an inani- 
mate instrument,in which case the imperfect passive must be used in 
rendering the sentence into English, as Sra Qe waa atawt Sew, 
The boat was tied fast by a rope. B. 77, 20. Indeed this indefinite plu- 
perfect may often be rendered by the imperfect passive in English, even 
when there is a sensitive agent, as in the first example under the last 
number, which might have been rendered, This ring was given me by my 
aunt, &c. 4¢h.—This tense is used for the imperfect active in some verbs, 
as ISIS FY Be Blas Va? What were you and my brother carrying 
on together, viz. some little while ago? B. 24, 6. 


Incepto- Continuative Preterite. 


This tense is compounded of the present participle ending in aj, and the 
past tense of the verb €10i. It specifies that at a particular past time the 
agent began to perform the act in question, which act we are warranted to 
infer came to be fully completed. The only difference in meaning between 
this and the indefinite past tense, with which in its general acceptation it 
agrees, is that this tense mentions the commencement of the act, mentions 
that the person became an agent, leaving us to infer the rest ; whereas in 
the common past tense we are told only of the completion of the act, while 
we infer of course that it had acommencement. This tense is pretty much 
confined in its use to translation from the Sunskrit, as Gate 4TSAat BST, 
Dhriturashtru began and spoke as follows. The student is to remark, how- 
ever, that if he wants to describe the commencement of an act that was in- 
terrupted, he must not use this tense, but the infinitive of the verb with 
SAG, as Hat aT ae BITS aeet, When he began to sit, then, &c. S. 2,12. 
But @ @ ata|t may occasionally be used for @lwaat Wret. See S. 2, 13. 


Simple Past Habitual. 

The first person singular of this tense is formed by adding ¥ to the 
root for transitive, and v for intransitive verbs, except that those verbs 
whose root is a monosyllable, ending in a vowel, take %, and those whose 
root ends in ¥, in the Kékun, take tort; &, @, &c. are also used in the 
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Kdkun for 8%, &¥, &c. See B. 8, 7, where @g means you were in the habit 
of giving. The third person plural of those verbs which take ¥ ends in ta, 
and of those which take ¥ in @7@. The variations of the other persons 
will appear from the paradigma. - 1s¢.—The common use of this tense 
is to point out that the act was habitual at some past period, definite 
or indefinite, as @ @ree faa w wate UIC UTE Facye ath, He was in 
the habit of sallying forth, and binding four or five pieces of cloth around 
his loins. B. 85. 2nd.—Itdenotesthat ata particular past timethe agent 
was inclined to perform the act, but it is not used positively in this sense ; 
it is only employed with @1 affixed, to signify the opposite state of mind to 
that we have described, as @1 sm #1, He would not go away. S. 15,16. ata 
Sifsat Ata, The boat would not come loose. B.78,1. 3rd.—It is used in 
a sentence with another verb, either of a past or present time, to denote 
that this act was fully completed during the continuance of the other act. 
When the other verb is of the past time, we translate this verb in English 
by the pluperfect tense (1), and when it is of the present time we re- 
quire to translate this by our second future tense (2) or present subjunc- 
tive, as (1) aT Het BIT Gt WaT Sagi, These children ate till they had 
arrived at the very point of vomiting. B. 77, 5. (2) Fetr sirqurrg at 
aaa aQ are aera, You ought at least to wait till some other person 
shall have given you them, or till some other person give you them. 
4th.—This tense is also used for the proper present subjunctive, as 
NOC Bias A TE By six creat, He takes care that it may never 
become necessary to expose himself to any great bodily exertion. See K. 
aiactreq. 5¢k.—In old Prakrit books this tense is used for the present 
or past or future indicative, thus €1 BY means At MCAT, or AT BLCAaT 
WISr, or at BB, making a true aorist. See Appendix. 


Compound Past Habitual. 


This is the present participle of the verb with the past habitual tense 
of a7avj. It is used as synonymous with the simple tense in its first ap- 
plication, as AI@Il HEM AT BTM ATA fay Wee B79, Having erected 
a temporary watch-tower, that Brahmun was in the daily habit of 
sitting on it. 
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lst Future Tense. 

The first future tense is formed by adding # to the past habitual for 
the first person singular, and @ for the third. The other inflexions will 
appear from the paradigma. !s¢.—This tense is used as the English first 
future, to designate an act that in the view of the speaker is really to be 
performed in future time, as WY HSH Sarsraas wmrta, After I die I 
shall go to God. B. 17, 11. 2nd.—It expresses willingness to perform 
a particular act, as Wt TST ATA AtSt Sta, I will give him my share. B. 
36,1. 3rd.—It may denote an act, as in English, which in the speaker’s 
view is necessarily dependent on some merely supposed future act, as 
a aivta ae arts ac @iact aceite, Should you not eat any, you will 
quickly die. B. 17,9. 4th.—It may be used for the first member of a 
conditional sentence with #< expressed or understood, provided that in 
the supposition great respect is intended to be shown, or that the suppo- 
sition is such as in the view or profession of the speaker is not likely to 
be realized, or regarding the realization of which he ts indifferent, as 
AS BIT YS AT Fay Swat sense fagcare art, If you would 
have the goodness to give him medicine, I shall never forget your kindness 
as long as I live (literally till my next birth), B. 15, 8 ; andasin the for- 
mer part of the following sentence, HB TRqVSt AVaTE aT WM S Cry 
‘ateara, Ifyou please to seat me uponthethrone, I will governthekingdom 
for you. §.5, 13. 5th.—The future is of frequent use in Murathee, where 
we use should and would to characterize an act which at a particular past 
time was considered as about to happen, as oyral Sfaquit farsi at d srrat 
acy, We were every moment afraid that you would instantly die. B. 5, 
15. 6¢h.—It is used after a supposition, to point out a supposed conse- 
quence or concomitant of such an occurrence, as 37 ¥T TOT =z Bre at 
sau faqita wee sraat are Ye@q? Who is there so wicked (that would 
mock) as to mock another who has fallen into adverse circumstances? B. 
87,10. 7tk.—It is used with an imperative following, or with fe, ex- 
pressed or understood, preceding, where in English we use the present 
indicative, as Q@THIatS TaN HATS Gta tax, Do with the rest whatever 
you please. B. 167,8. wart ae Slag aeat wenys ararat yd, When you 
are hungry, you can ask for food. B.67, 7. 8thk.—It is used to express 
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that a particular act is incumbent, and is Englished then by should, as at 
waa? Why should I flee? B. 132, 11. 9¢4.—It is used in a present poten- 
tial acceptation, and is Englished by can ; but then the sentence is, I be- 
lieve, always of an interrogative form, as are <ta sir@q AIWla AI VTS 
wet! He has got no teeth yet,h ow then can he eat? B. 3, 16. 10¢4.— 
It is used as a past potential, and Englished by could, as ya quuta 
aise age srgme@!? How could the sons of Pandoo spread abroad 
over the whole country? 11¢k.—It is used to express dubiety, 7. e. that 
the act may or may not happen, as Got att BIE qt HCHITT Wee, 
We may meet with some one or other who can cure him. 


Qnd Future Tense. 


This is the future participle of the verb with a7T¥. 1e¢.—Taken 
positively, it means that some act has been resolved on, and is there- 
fore expected to take place in future time, as @TY GoUit sret? 
What are you going to play at? B. 33, 9. 2nd.—The chief use, how- 
ever, of this tense is, by its negative, to deny what is affirmed in the first 
future; thus the Murathas say @ Wt @Ut Sra Sore ATT, (very seldom 
4 &&a,) I will never permit that. B. 62, 16. N.B.—The negative form 
of construction may be used, it is believed, in relation to this first future 
in any of its senses, as 379 HY ¥I¥B!? How can that be? oy Frere 
aret, That cannot be. B. 43, 15, 17. 


3rd Future Tense. 


This tense is compounded of the future participle, and the past tense 
of the verb oy1%. It implies that the act was in progress towards existence 
at some past time, but that it ever did or will exist is denied or left un- 
certain, as Fay} faa Fae Vie Vtat! What great wealth were you 
going to possess? B. 100, 4. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


We have seen that several tenses of the indicative may be used to ex- 
press conditionality, a thing common in English and other languages, as 
well as Murathee. There are, however, certain formal conditional tenses 
which come now to be considered. 
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Simple Present. 


The first person singular of this tense is the same as that of the pre- 
sent indicative, but the second person masculine terminates in are, the 
thirdin at, &c. See the paradigma. 1s¢.—Its primary use is to make the 
supposition of the near approach or futurition of a given act, or to express 
& consequence that would thence in the speaker’s view result, as q1f¢at- 
Bl H Gat Vitor araerasre creat ac we Ba, Were that winter never 
to come, and the rainy season always to remain, it would be delightful. 
B.11,7. 2nd.—It is more frequently used in conditional sentences, 
where the supposition has reference to past time, as Mt a¥ afcat at 
aut adt ais wet weet? Had I acted so, then how should ever you 
and I have fallen in with one another? B. 107, 4. 


Compound Present. 

The compound present is the participle of the verb, with the present 
conditional of sygti. It is used in much the same sense as the preceding, 
but is more particularly applicable to acts in progress at the time to 
which the supposition refers, as Al HC BTA ACA STAT AT STST yay 
ayia weat’? Had he been employed at his work, how could such an 
accident have happened ? STUT WISY Ge His WLA BVA AT Vite AIA, 
Were rain like this to fall continually, it would not be good for us. 


Imperfect Tense. 

This is the past indefinite of the indicative mood, with the present 
conditional of the verb sygui. In the second person, however, the final 
consonant is dropped. It is used in nearly the same sense as the present 
in its second acceptation, as @ Ureauta Yaa, Aret at MT TSM Vaal, 
It missed by a little, otherwise she would have fallen, i. e. she nar- 
rowly escaped a fall. B. 61,9. HC AM awatcatl Cael aa SET WAT 
at Wal Hea Hit fese gra stead, Had you not been at all that 
trouble about me, I should have been dead long ago, B. 8, 9, and 11. 


Perfect Tense. 

This tense is compounded of the present participle and syweit. It 
serves to form the supposition of an act having been performed, the effect 
of which remains in existence at the present time, especially in regard to 
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a future act, asin such common sentences as the following : #1 wTw 
Beet we Hare aret stat, Should he be going, then intrust the 
business to him. 

Pluperfect. 

This is the past tense with ae@t. It supposes an act fully performed 
some time before the present time, but the effect of which still remains, 
as Wt STS WITS VG BGR HTC AA AM ETS Wer, Should I really have 
been guilty of such roguery, then truly I am a blackguard ; @t weer 
Wat ACT WM was srotc, Though he had not gone, I was going to him. 
B. 195, 9. Sr afatya rer see AT STHe HET Vis, Should he have 
arrived from Bombay, then let me know instantly. 


Future Tense. 

This is the future participle with arg@#t It has in it the supposition 
of an event taking place in future time, to be followed with certain con- 
ditions, a8 HC ST MATT STOT AC HSrl Bia, Should he be going, then 
tell me. 

Present Dubitative. 

This is the present participle with a7g@q. It implies that the agent 
most likely is performing the act, yet for all the speaker says he either 
may or may not, as FYT ATT THT ATS VTA aruq@, Your father most 
probably will be expecting your return. 


Past Dubitative. 

This is the past tense of the verb and afgq. This tense implies that 
the act most probably has taken place in past time, but the degrees of 
probability are various. 1s¢.—Sometimes the probability is great, and we 
translate by must, as yw Wel frafaesezy~e, You must have taught me. 
B.7, 18. N.B.—When this idea, however, is meant to be expressed, it is 
better to subjoin syata than B79, as FUT Het AC FSel RMN Svea, 
He must have been teazing you in some way or other. B. 24, 9. waTa¥ 
@@ 37414, He must have taken it. B. 41,6. 2nd.—When there is but a 
common probability of the act having taken place, we use may in English ; 
as @1 tert sey, He may have arrived ; 1 WUTH AST YTS SSy Br? 
Pray how may he have become deranged ? B. 87,16. 3rd.—When the 
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scene of the action is laid in a past time, previous to another past time, 
then we English this tense by might, as a arergey agi see, He 
might have gone before I arrived. N.B.—Such phrases as aq AT SIva 
BIE, instead of HC Al HATH VSTIEBT, and RT At AS 37s q, instead of 
WC AT ABT VTST, are not unfrequently to be met with among careless 
writers and speakers, especially in Bombay, but they ought to be avoid- 
ed, as introducing unnecessary confusion among the tenses of the verb. 


Future Dubitative. 
This tense is the future participle in W11< with ayaa, as mM Fefeorr< 
31a4, I may be going to write. 
POTENTIAL MOOD. 
In Murathee the potential mood has four forms. 
1s¢.—The first form is a modification ofthe verb made by theinsertion of 
a single or double @ after the root, and then using the verb impersonally, 
along with the dative case of the agent colloquially, or, classically, with a 
new instrumental formed from the genitive, as a7tat ABT (or ateara) Fae- 
aa, Now I can write, ¢. e. the wound or disease in my hand no longer 
prevents me from writing, or that inconvenience of place or other obstacle 
which prevented me writing has been removed. This 1s the common po- 
tential used in pure Murathee, and it is generally employed, though not 
exclusively, to point out physical possibility. The student has seen, how- 
ever, that the present and future indicative are often used where we use 
the potential mood. We shall give a few examples of the use of this po- 
tential in some of the simple tenses, for to these its use is chiefly confined. 


Present Tense. 

The future indicative or future potential is generally used for the 
present potential, when taken positively, but the negative form is of 
frequent occurrence, as @T Stt@ WE? How canheeat? wrest Qtaaa 
atwt, He cannot eat, or interrogatively, Can he not eat then? B. 3, 17. 
awa aret wuraa aret, I cannot say nay to it. B. 59, 12, 


Indefinite Past Tense. 


It is used of a single past act, as farwt Ue we Ieee are, She 
could not say a single word. B. 67, 12. 
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Past Habitual Tense. 
This tense is used of repeated past acts, as Yet Bit Wrewn we, 
You could not eat anything. B. 5,14. fawe awrert qreraat, The 
girl could not look in that direction. B. 69, 8. 


Future Tense. 


This tense is in common use in a positive sense, a5 RITA WHTASH 
wia@@, How can you tell? 
Present Conditional. 
An example of this we have below, 37Y WC WAT WAT AT wT Fast 


ARNT ATG Bet HcaA? If he had spoken to you in that manner, 
could you then have mocked him? B. 87, 7 and 8. 


Present Imperative. 


This is used B. 87, 9, or§ HaateEe FCT, Let me never be capable 
of such an act as that. 

Such are a few examples of the first form of the subjunctive mood. 
The student may make as many more as he pleases from the various 
tenses of the indicative, but as they are not often used by the Murathee 
people themselves, he should in a great measure confine himself to those 
we have specified, till experience teach him how far more complex uses 
of this mode are intelligible. 

2nd.—The second form of the potential mood is made up of the in- 
finitive mood, and the various tenses of the verb wat, to be able, as a 
we wat, I can do it; at ee wag, He will be able to do it. This 
mode of expressing potentiality, though common in English and 
Hindoostanee, is by no means so in Murathee, except in Bombay, and 
among those natives who have much intercourse with the English. 

3rd.—The third form of the potential mood is that where it is intended 
to express, (1) acapability which is not natural, but derived from instruc- 
tion, or (2) a potentiality which is the fruit of reflection. It is com- 
posed of the present participle ending in af or the dative of the supine, - 
with the different parts of the verb @@{, to come, used impersonally with 
the dative of the agent, as gt fefeat aw, I can write, i. e. am acquaint- 
ed with the art of writing; ar@t @tac arent (or Wrerers) Gwe, He will 
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soon learn to speak. any ay UTYH THs Sry ere wraet aa are, 
Considering his age, I can hardly impute any blame to him. B. 309, 14. 

4th.—The fourth form of the potential is the dative gerund with the 
verb @T¥Uf, to have leisure, used impersonally, and having the name of 
the agent in the dative, as a#@t wraq wa? How can I have leisure? B. 21, 
13. ar aver fewrara araa aret, I have got no leisure for writing 


to-day. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


In Murathee this mood is formed by adding 271% to the root. It 
requires the indirect method of construction formerly explained, as 
required by the past tense of transitive verbs, and may be termed the 
Ass’s Bridge in Murathee Grammar. It has been usually looked on as 
a different form of the imperative, and capable it is indeed of being used 
for the imperative, and also to denote permission, propriety, &c. as is 
the subjunctive in English and many other languages, but its primary 
acceptation is that of a proper subjunctive, as the learner will see from 
the following examples, all of which may be derived from a subjunctive, 
but many cannot form an imperative original. 

Present Tense. 

ls¢.—It is a proper subjunctive, that is, it is subjoined to another 
verb, which verb expresses the reason, grounds, &c. of the act in ques- 
tion. In this acceptation, when U7, or a word of like signification 
follows, it is Englished by may or might; in other cases should is its 
proper rendering, but in many cases the infinitive will answer well for 
both, as Ja: lH FT SICA A RCal GA ATATS GST |BTs, Press a 
sharp-pointed pebble to his ear, in order that he may not again commit 
the same fault. K. <rait Farat "eu Ta Ta CHT WIS Ta, All the 
fowls had assembled, in order that they might elect aking (or to elect a 
king). E. 256. fSraTarara ara HS Ua S WT HTS ETS ay DTS ATA, 
You laboured with all your might and main, you say, not however in 
such a way as that the work should really be accomplished (or so as to 
effect the accomplishing of the work). K. 2nd.—It denotes authority 
or permission, as ATS FeeTeuTac wart Cacty sifware aTwet, That 
person may sit on the throne, others have no right to sit on it. S. 2, 
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15. 3rd.—It denotes a degree of considerable incumbeney, and is ren- 
dered by must, as TTT GTQ Vorat acre? What then, must he die of 
hunger? B. 3,18. 4¢4.—It denotes fitness or propriety, and is Englished 
by ought or should. This is one of its most common uses, as WITH Bf- 
TOW SQ WIA west qat aaa, You ought to beg pardon of the 
person you have offended. B. 88,12. wer fam af vate auratt 
wrat? Why should I then daily provide an offering for you to no pur- 
pose? S. 7, 1. 5fh.—It denotes that slight degree of incumbency or 
propriety which we generally mark in English by the phrase zs ¢o, 
as Bat Uwe ara gaara? What now are we to understand by this ? 
B. 12, 8. ayer ayy sterrar, Such is the meaning in which you are to 
understand it. K. passim. 6¢k.—It is used to express past futurity, 
as MPS ard at WEIia feafa grat, I too should have come, but at the 
very time I became unwell. (Original letter.) Here, however, there 
seems an ellipsis, which should be filled up thus, afe aa sry Va, 
&c. 7th.—It is frequently used for the past habitual, and then may be 
Englished by would, as AGHA RINT GIFT AS, YTS BICTA ASTON 
ertforat at ara waa faerosra, In general he hurt no one, only when 
he was excessively teazed, he would become outrageous. B. 86, 3. See 
also S. 1, 6. wra@ & waalt aca aera, And whenever he sat above 
(would sit above), &c. 8¢i.—It is used as a future, but then it is 
interrogative, a8 Stat BiTqor Bry @cra!? What shall we do now? B. 
32, 16. 9th.—It is used for the present potential, but then generally 
in an inferrogative form, as MIS Bat By ur efarat? What can 
we now say of his state? K. war qart ara wera? Boy, what can I 
say to you’? These are much allied to the examples under the last 
head, but in studying the passages referred to, the student will 
perceive that there there was no want of objects, but a difficulty of 
choosing among them, and the question was, which of these shall we 
choose? but in the examples now given the speaker is puzzled, all his 
means for the moment fail him, and therefore the potential mood is re- 
quired in English. See also K. @&, about the middle of the article. N. B. 
— When such sentences are joined to a verb ina past tense, they then 
require to be translated by could, as CAS B{faaaract Aa Al ATE TA 
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veurTa? After having said that much to him, what could I say more? 10¢h. 
—This tense is used in a precative sense, as CQCUIH BATS MARTA SS 
ward, May God repay you a hundred-fold. B. 290, 11. @wrcter erat 
BUA, [beg pardon, sir. 11¢4.—This mood is used for the imperative. 
(1) For the first person, as at1*8t qre aTEq Stara, Let us put him to 
death. E. 255. (2) For the second person, and then it is used in address. 
ing even a single person, to mark greater respect than is conveyed even 
by the second person plural imperative, as in the following common exam- 
ple, where also weuse the same form in English, a7Tat Tet ara, You may 
go now ; *atetaret qt vy srera, No no, remain you here. B. 199, 18- 
(3) It is used for the ¢hird person also, as ata Sa, Let him go; aTHT 
ater ararefeortat erat, Let my brothers and sisters eatmy portion. 
B. 17, 1. 12éh.—It is used where in English we use the infinitive, as ¥ 
fag ad araars ¥ Cecrg wine sia 371%, God knows full well how 
to govern this world. B. 12, 13. qiata CaEa fans utara araa, I must 
run hither and thither in the garden. 13¢4.—It is used for the gerund, 
as PITSITST HAMS Siwia sfyare acrar Yaar sia feea arvet, 
The placing of authority in the hands of such a man does not seem to 
be proper. B. 114, 5. This sentence, however, might be translated as those 
under the last head, To place authority, &c., but the infinitive would be 
used in a gerundial sense in the English. 14¢h.—It is used as expres- 
sive of great surprise or emotion, asin the following example, gat qwite 
zy TFs? Pardon ! you too speak in that way? B.110,6. N.B.—This 
seems the proper place to direct the student in the use of wrf¥esr. It 
takes the indirect form of construction, and has qifesra in the plural ; 
instead, however, of the instrumental case of the agent wi, wT, &c. it 
frequently takes the dative Hat, qt, &c. It is used in the third sense 
of the subjunctive, to denote incumbency or obligation, and is joined to 
a verb in the infinitive or in the past indicative, as HST ATA AS WVA 
wow arfgsi, I must sit and wait for him ; Wt Ht Gur waaTes Baer, 
AC RST Fare gar arfaae afesi, Had I teazed you in that way, 
without any regard to right and wrong, it would have been requisite 
even for me to beg your pardon. B. 110, 15. 


* It is far more polite, however, to say arta, or G14, quasi, I shall be happy 
to see you some other time. 
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Negative form of the Present Subjunctive. 


The negative form is properly 4 weT¥, see Ex. let; but there is an- 
other form of very frequent use, especially in the fourth sense of propriety. 
It is the infinitive of the verb with #@, which itself is #, not, and @, it 
comes, literally, it does not come, as in the following sentence: ¥aos aise 
ATC HA WCA Blass aeaeszesrasi, To be in such a state that a thing wont 
come into the memory by trying to recollect it, but will by-and-bye occur 
to the mind. K. @rw near theend. When joined to a verb in the infinitive 
mood, however, #4 is used to express a negation of the act of the verb in 
the subjunctive mood, and it may negate most of the senses we have given 
above, although chiefly used to denote impropriety. N.B.—(1) Regarding 
the meaning of #&, when joined to the present participle in af, as ex- 
pressing rather unprofitableness than impropriety, see Molesworth’s Dict. 
under #@, and observe that it may then take wat, &c. as well as zat, &c. 
Thus awl afcat #4 means It will not be for my advantage todoit. (2) 
—It expresses an inferior degree of impropriety, especially that where 
the impropriety does not consist in the act itself, but in that act taken 
In connection with the situation of the speaker at the time. Thus the 
sea returns answer to Vikram’s invitation that he could not come on 
account of a divine command he had, not to trangress his boundaries, 
and adds therefore wat dat @tate 4g, I cannot with propriety come. 
S. 22,18. sar @s awa would not have been so polite a refusal, and might 
have conveyed the idea that Vikram had asked him to doa thing which 
was in itself improper. The following are a few examples of the use of 
this particle, joined to a verb in the infinitive mood. The agent, if ex- 
pressed (which seldom is done), must bein the instrumental case. 
1st.—It means that the act is contrary to the disposition of the agent, 
Os ATH STS SITTAAT YA ‘qTaHctat Ste 4a, He was such a man that he 
could not speak to his servants without brandishing a stick over them. 
2nd.—It isa proper subjunctive, and Englished by should or may, &c., 
as TIMTS GE Vey St srq wy Ste wa, That no wish of the king’s 
should remain unfulfilled, is the end for which regal power is valuable. S. 
28, 9. Compare 28, 11, where we have the same sentiment in a positive 
form, TIAITS SIH SHA ATATH Yq Teasy we. Again, wefead 
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aw frag ata orrefcat Greve ita wefeara, In order 
that the stones of a pavement may not be pushed out of their proper 
places, they fix them with bars of iron. K. ag. 3rd.—It expresses want 
of necessity, and is Englished by must not, as rat 1g 44, We must not 
lose hope. B. 311, 6. 4¢h.—It impliés impropriety, as adyerft Stat 
Wt we za, No one ought to be ashamed of poverty. 5th.—It is used 
as a past habitual, and rendered would not or could not, as T{TQTEHA 
Gat <riife fad aga, We could not even get a belly-full of food 
from him. B. 321, 4. 6¢h.—It is used potentially, as fam @Iw Wrar 
aruaife afy Gis 4a eet qura eqret ar eae, He is insatiable 
whose nature is such that, whatever he may have gained, he can never 
be satisfied. K. ajay. 7th.—It is used to deprecate some evil or 
other, as SISA ATSHTS WT SAA ata aa, Eat and grow great, but 
don’t show your greatness by casting away. K. zeratt, last line. 
8th.—There are some instances when #@ is well enough rendered by 
an imperative, but then it is necessary that there be some impropriety 
in the thing forbidden, as [ett @IUN BMA Bea rat Trary 
@ai #a, But should some other person think so, don’t you get angry with 
him. B. 106, 11. 
Past Tense. 


This is the same as the present subjunctive, with €1@ subjoined. It 
is not of very frequent occurrence, but it would seem that it may be 
used whenever the past subjunctive is required in any of the foregoing 
senses. Such phrases, however, as @f @tara ¥t#, You should have 
told, I believe, are not of frequent occurrence; the better form is aj 
vifrad wifes Sra, but even this is not common; see, however, B. 88, 
9. wTat at qur aifeer ete, You ought to have obtained his par- 
don ; here q1@¥ is understood before u1fesi. The negative of this tense 
may be formed with #4, as Tete wi Wtera zy Ye, You should not 
have invited us. B. 189, 2. On the whole, natives do not usually sup- 
ply the mark of the past tense. They use merely the simple form of 
the subjunctive without ¥1d, as speaking of a past event, #Y Fat ars- 
ae at ara? Fe wate Sqr at yar? Why should I have taken you 
on the carriage? Why should I have put the reins into your hands? 
B. 334, 2. See also No. 6 of the present subjunctive. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


The imperative mood has only the present tense in Murathee as in 
English. It has three persons also as in English, although, as in other lan- 
guages, only the second be properly an imperative. The second person 
singular is the root of the verb, as @X, do thou, fef¥, writethou. In 
the second person plural, att is substituted for the last vowel, as @X€T, do 
ye, fiaet, write ye, except when the last vowel is ¥, or ¥, when @ is 
substituted, as @, give thou, qf, give ye; but should the last sylla- 
ble of the root be @, no second @ is added, as @, come thou, YT, come 
ye. Those Kékunee verbs also of the form of @t#vt drop the last € of 
the root, so that the imperative becomes @ta, the same as the impera- 
tive of @ravt. Words such as q1evi are written Uret, or Tet, in the se- 
cond person singular and plural of the imperative. The first person, both 
in the singular and plural, ends in & or Sj, but ¥ is more commonly 
used in the Dukhun, and ought to be adopted by the student. The third 
person singular ends in 3jt or &, but, for the reason just given, S{T 
should be adopted. The third person plural ends in 3jt@ or Sq. 
When a vowel precedes the 3f1, then @t is used for 3f1, as Wat for 
Gay, Let him take. The imperative admits of the same applications as 
in English ; and there does not seem anything deserving of particular 
remark, except that, in familiar conversation, the second person singular 
is more frequently used than in English, but, in all addresses to strangers 
and superiors, the student must take care to use the plural, though ad- 
dressing only one individual. The learner may take the following 
examples of the use of the imperative: Wry @t @1e BT¥, Let me see 
then where it is. B. 23, 17. @a@t aTstat ams, Come, let us go up- 
stairs. B. 25,12. @ tiga ara ac, Do your own business. B. 27, 6. 
aq weqrat, Come away, my friends. wt means go, but when you wish 
to be polite, you must say Y, or rather @f, meaning I shall be glad to 
see you again, as tra tra a stat, Good bye to you now. B. 47, 6. 
EAC FRY RATT BT, May God bless you. 

N. B.—Here also we may notice the word qifqay, an old pas- 
sive form of the verb q1qui, to see, and meaning “is to be seen,” 
though expressing in English “it is wanted,” as net aifear, I 
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The Negative Imperative. 


‘The negative form of the imperative is made up by adding wat to the 
infinitive for the singular, as AT€ WaT, Don’t kill, and wet for the plural, 
as fayTe wat, Don’t ask. See B. 17, 13, and B. 15, 18, where the 
student may further remark an anomaly of the same sort as one that 
prevails in English. In the former example, the singular is used in a 
respectful address to God, and in the latter the plural in a respectful 
address to a man, the superior of the speaker. The word #@ft is proper- 
ly the opposite of q1f¥a¥, and means It is not wanted, as 4fat Aart 
wat, Father, I don’t want it, B. 14, 17, and in this use its plural is 
AGT, as QE Cae FF ABT aata, Not so many sugar-plums for 
me, madam. Observe also the answer to this, wifeaa faaay &, 
Take just what you please. B. 29,10&11. N.B.—at, as an im- 
perative joined to a verb, expresses that the act does not fall in with 
the wishes of the speaker, and therefore that he does not want it 
done; #8, as an imperative joined to a verb, implies that the act is 
contrary to the speaker’s sense of propriety, and therefore that he 
thinks it should not be done, as Yu, @1@ A&I, EAST Aeros ANTAry, 
Silence, don’t say a word, you have quite disgusted me. B. 310, 18. 
ScCatl areca ect ae wL wa, You ought not to. say habitation 
by habitation, as you say house by house, 7. e. the former ex- 
pression agrees with the author’s views of correct phraseology, while 
the latter does not. K. et last line. The 3rd person plural of #@ is 
waa, all the other persons are #@. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


The infinitive mood changes the last vowel of the root into G, as @&, 
todo. It is not used so extensively as in English, the supine in 3{TqTy 
being frequently used in its stead; but that subject belongs more pro- 
perly to syntax. It is used only in the present tense, asin the following 
example: y1"@Ts GUPt HSE Sa AKT, Do not permit us to die of hunger. 
B. 14, 13. There is no past infinitive in Mura¢hee, and such phrases 
as He is said to have died in India, must be resolved into some such 
form as the following: They say that he died in India, #1 f¥gen- 
wie ara arr et STS quae. 
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PARTICIPLE. 


Present. 

The present participle denotes currency of action, and has no less than 
five forms, viz. ¢u, Cat, Catal, ta sreut, Ca spent; the four last do 
not differ materially in meaning, but the first differs considerably from 
the rest. 1s¢.—The use of the participle in ¥a implies that the speaker’s 
mind is chiefly intent on the act expressed by the participle, while the 
other verb with which it is connected contains merely some subsidiary 
circumstance of the same act, and supplies a formal verb to complete the 
sentence, as a aa Vala ella ty, Do you yourself continue to work 
diligently. B. 167,17. @ ars "Wea Gar tifweT, He stood looking 
at the show. B. 77, 16. arg wera si, Go on worshipping God. B. 
116,18. Waal ee far <a sea, I will continue giving you as much 
every day. B. 113, 8. In like manner aClq 3y1@r means I have con- 
tinued to do; Ma HHT, I continued to do till some past time specified. 
2nd.— With currency of action, the participle sometimes expresses will- 
ingness, especially when joined to a negative participle, as @rwa aiyte ? 
Won't you speak? B. 3,9. @t @reafsia Fa wet, Then Doulut Sing 
woa’t (would not) take it. ars siast Ga ANTe? act Aaa A 
Cie UTA, Won't you take my ring now? then I will get angry with you. 
B. 45, 14, 18. The participle in taf is used to express some act 
viewed by the speaker as of inferior importance to the principal act con- 
tained in the sentence, but during the currency of which he asserts the 
principal act to have taken place, as Wi@l @ Sorat AAT TAT GAT 
uIifeat, Without their knowledge he went after them, and stood conceal- 
ed. B. 77,7. wast He a afcat aM sway Ge arafcs, They 
set themselves to take the medicine without making at the same time 
any wry faces. B. 80,4. The use of these two forms of the present 
participle in the present tense of the indicative mood, and in the poten- 
tial mood, have been previously considered. The participle in Karat 
is very much the same in signification as that in Yat, which we have 
just considered ; thus the Murathas say @ret S1Hat G and SItt 4IwH- 
atat a, Come at 12 o'clock. There seems, however, a more intimate 
union with its verb implied in this participle than was implied in the 


last, as YUCMST Bivaien wire frere Set wivte, You did not 
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judge properly in quarrelling with Hurjee. B. 113, 3; 108, 7. S11 
arer fees frwr frcatat awit, I have seen her these ten days going 
about. B. The participle in ta ereat agrees in general with the two 
last mentioned, but the time of the participial act which comes into view 
is longer than that of the verbal act with which it stands connected, and 
hence it is often used as a kind of date of the time of the occurrence of 
the verbal act, as HIS TINT TY AC saat UAT MENT TA UTA 
th Wa Vice ea, During the reign of Bhoja Raja, a certain Brahmun, 
having acquired a piece of waste land, sowed it with grain. S. 1. This 
participle is used with Fe to express the unfruitfulness of the act, though 
properly performed, as fuamna sreaife at fear awata adi wa, 
Although I teach him, he cannot comprehend that science. K. €aret. 
As to the principle in {4 3Teatat, itis very much the same as the last, 
perhaps possessing something of the greater definiteness of the one that 
preceded. It does not seem, however, to be of frequent occurrence. 


Simple Past. 

The simple past participle has two terminations; the one @T, and the 
other @art. The former of these is used with auxiliary verbs to make up 
the different parts of the verb; and the latter is used simply asa participle 
or as a verbal adjective, as qt UIda TAT WUT HT WR Si@ si1ea, The 
words which have come into this language from other languages. K. P. 3, 
12. sTefafesarrg, [tis thus written. K. P. 4, 10. tac arafacraraa 
Blas Weziala faa va wee, Several words among the words introduced 
from foreign sources. K. P. 3, 9. Sometimes, however, even when we 
use the passive verb, the participle in @wl is used, provided there be 
no agent or instrument expressed in the sentence, as AT&T @tatwt aTw- 
Wt Bra, The boat was tied to the shore, B. 77, 17; but, next time, when 
the instrument is expressed, the form is changed, and we have Siig ate- 
@ Stat, It was tied by a rope. The participle in @t takes various preposi- 
tions after it in the same way as substantives do, especially such as are tobe 
found in the following examples: FAW GHC Btsarae, On leavingyour 
service. B. 320, 17. arqut qreqraac, After the reading was over. B. 138, 
ll. are} SATCAMATY, Without lifting up astickinathreatening posture. 
B.320, 18. Fa BITE BICBNTGERKA, Since yourmother’sdeath. B. 25, 2. HET 
WAT Wigs, On account of some great misfortune happening or having 
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happened. ey¥ zur, By saying that, B. 80, 10, and so of others. In 
all these examples, the verbal act has either been completed, or the speaker 
has no doubt but that it will be completed ; but when wre is added to 
the root, the phrase can only be used in a suppositive sense, as AWTS, 
should he go, syraqry, should he come. The probability, too, in the use of 
this phrase is generally small, or the speaker is indifferent about the 
suppositive act, as GIS TSATS TTT Tigr €tew, Whenever he shall 
produce his shloks, they shall be examined. B. Durpun, p. 90. 
Compound Past. 

This is the last participle with a7gaf ; it has three shades of meaning. 
l1s¢.—It is used in relation to an event that has really happened before the 
time referred to, and expresses that the participial act, though it may not 
be the principal cause, is at least an occasion of the verbal act, as a1 @rat 
SIS BVA ATM BE GA: Weaq erat, Whenever hecamedown, his dispo- 
sition would become the same as before. S. 1, 11. 2nd.—Itis used as the 
first member of a conditional sentence, where the participial act has not 
been performed, and never may, as QTY Kel BTIAaT Sav zrafaat aq, 
If means be used, it will still be possible to rid him of his bad qualities. 
B. 55. 11. Here the meaningismuch the same as if @@re or RBI AT had 
been used. 37d.—It is also used for @t ayaatf<, in a sense analogous to 
No. 3 of the present participle, and opposite to the first of this, as fsr~qt 

Wet ae saat Sala @_Y Wie seat wea Ss Va ast, Though I 
should spend all my estate, I could not make up her loss. B. 255, 18. 
There qWiat BTaai means Qin sreaife. can eee seat azar, 
Though I had said so much, nevertheless he went. MIlence it appears 
that @7gai supplies the place of fei, at, and act. 

Conjunctive Past in «a. 

This seems to be the root of the verb with the preposition &@, or as 
written in the Kékun 3714, affixed toit. Though its meaning is not very 
different from the last, there is a shade of difference, and it ought to be 
attentively marked. Inthis the participial act precedes the verbal in point of 
time, but the two have no influence on each other as cause and effect in the 
common acceptation of the participle, as qIt W1# Gee Jeet, He turned 
over four leaves, and asked. B. 11, 18. 1s¢.—This participle is used to 
express an act performed previous to the performance of another act, 
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which has the same agent, as arargé RINT ITS arat qa, I will go into 
the presence of my uncle, and on my knees beg his pardon. B. 316, 10. 
aft rat wre ety carac ca chet Vref, These lambs were piled one 
above another, with their feet bound. B. 206, 1. 2nd.—In some cases the 
agent of the verb is not the nominative to the participle, only the one 
act succeeds the other, as aiet Qraa aivt feaeg cee, After the 
singing is over, still a part of the day will remain. Here the meaning is 
aii arearaac. Again, wa arqatat fad Sra wea aM ae aay, 
While reading this letter, her eyes filled, and the tears began to flow. 
3rd.—With a past tense it is used for the past participle in @t, with 
WIgH, as We Sraw at @zeaey ated, I think a year has passed since 
I saw you last; here 1a means Wrerer. B. 26,2. 4th.—Some- 
times this participle is used to express the cause of the verbal act that 
follows. This, although frequent in conversation, is not esteemed 
elegant ; and, although it is accordant with the derivation, it should not 
be generally imitated. The following is an example: a1 Ga syeat ata 
Hist WHY VST UH ASTD Galt Bra AST Vs Tifa, As he was return- 
ing, he came to ariver on the road, over which, from a great fall of rain 
that had taken place, he saw there was no passage. 8, 27, 18. N.B.— 
The learner may notice the correspondence in the above sentence be- 
tween the English and the Murathee. Instead of ySt#, however, qeeItT- 
qos would be more agreeable to common Murathce construction. 
The participle in wa is also used for the present participle, but then the 
sentence is intended to be very forcible, as ¥ at @t SY? Be, That 
I know full well. B. 17, 10. ter WiSTWTAaT BHA TAHT aeTait, See 
what a blunder I have committed, wise man as Iam. 5th.—Frequent- 
ly it is used with er@, @, and a few such other verbsas an imperative ; 
for it is not the throwing down or giving which is chiefly before the 
speaker’s mind, but the act of the verb which has the participle. The 
imperative verb gives only a sort of completeness to the action, as 
yaa cre, wash thoroughly ; wRa @, fling it away. 
Future. 
The future participle is formed by adding WIT< to the root ; various ex- 


amples have been given of it in the auxiliary tenses of the verb, and it 
does not seem to differ in its participial state from the future participle in 
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English ; thus GaTCt means going to come or about to come; implying 
that the speaker has some knowledge of an intention to come. It is, how- 
ever, often used as a verbal noun, instead of the verbal noun terminating 
in vrTct. Indeed in the inflected cases it seems generally to be so taken, 
for although @uT<t, and such like, are to be found in the nominative 
(see B. 307, 2), yet in the inflexions we generally meet with WorrcT@r, 
from autc, &c., except occasionally in the Dukhun, Guri~qret, &c. 
which is the regular dative of WurtcT. 


SUPINE. 


This supine seems to be a noun of which the genitive and dative cases 
only remain. Besides, each of these cases has two terminations differing 
considerably from each other, viz. S{Tgry, siTatet, &c. and sragra, &c. 
affixes of the same meaning for the dative, and ayraTd, &c. and straqra 
for the genitive. Ifa conjecture concerning the origin of these words 
may be hazarded, it would appear that the latter form is the true one, (the 
former being only contracted from it,) and that it is the subjunctive mood 
inflected ; this much, however, must be confessed that on that supposition, 
the @ and 4 should have been joined together, though this is not quite 
decisive against the supposition. 1s¢.—The dative gerund is much the 
same in meaning as the infinitive, and most verbs take it instead of the 
infinitive, as d #1 atraary fae ste, I am ready to do that. B. 25, 
11. 2nd.—It is sometimes, though seldom, used for the gerund, as 
AD AW Vlszyry Way Hcy 371, Faith is the sole procuring cause 
of my favour. S. 2,3. The genitive supine has three applications. (1) 
The first is where it is governed by a verb or a noun, and there it does 
not differ from the genitive of the gerund, as sqiarg Sufacty MATS 
wea, We shall be under the necessity of going abroad. B. 313, 9. wtta- 
wid FCT, incitement to action. K. 1. (2) Whenno verb or noun is 
joined to it, or merely the substantive verb, then it signifies that kind 
of incumbency or propriety which we generally English by is to, has to, 
&e., as srqurady aie Sreraaiy 371¥, I have something to say to you; 
S wry giarary size? Why need I tell you that? B. 139, 2. (3) It 
frequently refers to the disposition of the agent, designating him as fit 
for or ready to perform the act, as 1 ware feadt srae acr qr, 
He is such a man as will one day or other do mischief. B. 114. 5. See 
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aleo K. operate. Ver Srars wae a ASarere wr Srewty yey, 
The stone struck his ear, and it (the ear) was ready to break off, but the 
act was deficient by a little, 7. e. the ear was within an ace of being strack 
off. B. 89,11. This supine is also used with spent, &c., as STrTaTe Bt- 
wat, having to go; yrrqry ereat, it being required to give. K. passim. 


GERUND. 

The gerund ends in Ut, and denotes the bare act of the verb without 
any circumstance of time, mode, &c. whatever. It has all the cases of 
a noun, and may be used in any of the cases as nouns are, when pro- 
priety will admit. 1s¢.—It is used as a proper gerund to signify the 
mere verbal act, as aTqut Wr@raac at wre, After the reading (of 
the letter) was over, he said. B.138,11. 2d.—It is used as a noun 
to give name to the verb, as @<Ut Tg, The verb to do. 3rd.—It 
denotes simply that act which flows from the verb, without the consi- 
deration of the agency by which it was accomplished, as wreft acuit 
aiagt e718, His actions are good. 4¢h.—It expresses that kind of 
fitness mentioned above under the genitive supine No. 3, as qf HOT VATS 
FIUAT SH Sree, or better PAASA ——_—_— Sti airgq, You have to 
give me (or you owe me) fifty betel-nuts. B.74,7. aa S act sea 
Wat, Then do as you think proper. 5¢4.—It is used for the impera- 
tive, as 7a fewWla sri, Continue to write to us. 





2, 


PARADIGMAS OF VERBS. 


eS I 


SUBSTANTIVE VERBS. 
ar1z, To be, i. ¢. to exist, or to be in a particular state. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


lst Present Tense. 
(Used in relation to both persons and qualities.) 


Sing. Plur. 
1 WW sry, Lam. STH srrer, We are. 
2 ef wee, Thou art. et «Tei, Ye are. 
@r sre, He is. a BTV, 
3 i" arte, She is. eat ar | Thy are. 
4 srr, It is. at VITV, 
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2nd Present Tense. 


(Used in relation to qualities only, in common Murafhee.) 


Sing. Plur. 
lw era, Iam. STITT wt, We are. 
2a W1g, Thou art. aw wet, Ye are. 
3 at, f % Sra, He, she, orit, is. a, ar, wf, Sta, They are. 
Past Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 
lim” - sa I was. Bw Brat, We were. 
Mm. QTaTs, 
2 {8 site, | in wast. aat @iai, Ye were. 
n. &Taz, 
a 406 Gtar,_—— Hee was. e za, 
3 12 erm, She was. aT «| Stat, fr were. 
a Sta, =: It was. at = tray, 


N. B.—This verb is defective, the other tenses which are usually 
joined to it belonging to one or other of the succeeding verbs. 


argu, To be usually, or to continue in a particular state. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


J usually am, or I continue to be. 


Singular mm. f. n. Plural common. 
im ered - & - tt, site eredit, 
2a srsary - * We - dy, ow areal, 
3 at, wm, a aruat * aw -7@. a, ey, at, Syaa. 





* In the southern parts of the Dukhun, instead of these terminations, a9 
is generally used for the second person singular feminine, and 4% for the third, not 
only in this, but in all the following verbs. 
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Past Tense. 
I usually was, or was in the habit of being. 
Sing. Plur. 
1 WF ay, arg OTE, 
2 ¢ CITY, aa wet, 
3 &, Mm, a, Be. a, a, at, erea. 
Future Tense. 
I shall, for the most part of the time, be. 
Sing. Plur. 
1 * CTU, arte BY, 
2 srudiy,* ant BTUTY, 
3&1, 7 a Wee. a, wat, wt, erate. 





CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


(In the first clause of a sentence) Were 1; had I been. 
(In the second clause) 1 would be, or would have been. 


Singular mm. f. on. Plural m. ff. n. 
1 Wt areat - a - at, | SrT eM Braet - a - AT, 
2 3 areata -me-a9, = qyt arent - at - ai, 
3 aL a, areat - at -a. %, a at, Brea - at - aT. 


Past Tense. 
(In the first clause of a sentence) Should I be. 


Singular mm. f. on. Plural mm. f. n. 
l at seat - a = at, SITET NITE, 
2a BUSBY -WMe-ay, Wt SIA 


3 at, mH, % Syat - wi 7 wi. a, aT, at, avd - QT- wt. 





* WW is the Kdékunee termination for the second person singular future indi- 
cative, but Wi is the Dukhunee form ; and, though the learner may not hear it 
so often, it is the more ancient and correct form. 
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Future Tense. 


I may (perhaps or probably ) be, or have been. 
wt Brae. 


N .B.—The inflexions are the same as those of the future indicative. 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
(1st.—The Kurturee Pruyog, in which the verb agrees with its 
agent.) 
I may, can, might, could, would, or should be, or have 


been. 

Singular m. f. on. Plural m. f. n. 
Iw aryrat - et OC- 3%, arieat arya -at - at, 
2a BreraTy - Wie - Fe, Aw sreTaa - aa - ata, 
3 a, T &% STRTaT - at -%. a, eT, at, aTuTa - JI - at. 


(2nd.—The Bhavee Pruyog, where the verb is used impersonally, the 
agent being put in the instrumental case.) 


Sing. Plur. 
1 zat srUra, sireat « -arara, 
2 ai BTUTe, aut = arara, 
3 aa, fad, ara, srera. areal «Brera. 





IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Let me be, 2. e. continue. 


Sing. ‘  Plur. 
1 at ay, arrey OTE, 
2a BT or US, owt Bel, 
3 Mt, Mo, Bet. @, wt, AT opera. 





INFINITIVE MOOD. 
To be usually, or continue to be. 
org. 


Aw 
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Participles. 
Present, erga, steat, sexta, Being. 
Supines. 
Dat. arereare-aret, To be, 2. e. continue. 
Gen. ergten¥, Is to be. 


Gerund. 
Bew-varet-wry, To be, or being, &c. 


«gr, To become, 7. e. enter on a particular state of being. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
I become, or am becoming. 


Singular m. _ f. n. Plural 
1 wm Sian -% = - a, array Sait, 
24 Viars - tay - ae, aa rat, 
3, 7, 8 Stat - ta -F. q wT, at, «Stara. 

Past Tense. 
I became. 

Singular m._ f. n. Plural m. f. un. 
1w® wiet -B - a, STINET Wier, 
2a WiSry - Ble - Wy, qu aret, 
347% Wer -aMt - =. a, a, Ht, WlS-ST-e. 


Past Habitual Tense. 
I was wont to become. 


Sing. Plur. 
a) Sait STA Rei, 
2a VITY or Vy, ae at, 
3 at, M, a Se. @, TI, Al, Wea or Kra. 





* It is only the simple tenses of this verb which are here given. For the com- 
pound the learner is referred to the example of the formation of compound tenses 
under the verb STwot. 


t For these forms @T@Y and QTM are used in the northern parts of the 
Daekhun, 
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Future Tense. 
I shall become, or I may perhaps become. 
Sing. Plur. 
1 wt VITA, OTT ete, 
2 & erate, aay WTS, 
3 a a, a, witw. a, qT; at, Wrary. ; 





CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
Ist.—Were I to become. 2nd.—I would become, or 


have become. ® @rar, &c. 
The inflexions are the same as those of 41, I was. 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
I may, might, could, would, or should become, or have 


become. 

Singular mm. f. on. Plural =m. f. n. 
1am mara - a -%, orgy ATS aC. a, 
Qa ~qrare-Me-ty, «gat wmraa- ara - ta, 
34,7, 4, arr -R -%. HM, AY, SATS - wera - werat. 


N. B.—The Bhavee Pruyog wt %¢Ta, &c. may also be used. 





IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Let me become. 





Sing. Plur. 
lm era, arIvgt UTS, 
24 ST, aw wT, 
3 al, af a QI ar - &G q, ea, at, STSIe Gq. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
To become. 
era 
Participles. 


Present, ta, Gat, Sratat, Becoming. 

Past, qrer-#t-8-d-wr-df, qieer-awn, &c., Become. 
Pluperfect, ¢raa, Having become. 

Future, Grice, About to become. ‘ 
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Supines. 


Dat. arware-er wrare-et, To become. 
Gen. sraary, Is to become. 


Gerund. 
Vit-qret, &e. Becoming. 


AN INTRANSITIVE VERB. 
*azeui, T'o get loose. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


I get loose, or I am getting loose. 


Singular m. f. n. Plural. 

1a gear - 4 -t, sret = Beir, 
2 x Qeary, - We - ae, at geat, 
3, TL a gem, - mt - a. a, wT, at, Veare. 


Past Indefinite Tense. 
I got loose. 


(In intransitive verbs the agent agrees in the past tense with the 
verb, as in English ; and this is what is called the Kurturee Pruyog.) 


Singular m. f. n. Plural =m. f. on. 
lw yeu -e - a, STS HSM. 
2a UATY - Mis - Ss, qt qzai. 
3, 7% Geer, - WM -%. wT, aT, At, Yes - Gr - wT. 


Past Habitual Tense. 
I was in the habit of getting loose. 


Sing. Plur. 
1 a uz, SITET Tz, 
24 gu or O<4%, an Yi, 
34% m7, a ¥F % at wt, yea. 





* For the compound tenses, see the example given of their formation under STWut. 
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Future Tense. 
I shall get loose. 


Sing. Plur. 
| w gea, BTR Ye, 
27 qeuie, qet ¥zTe, 
3 a, a 4, gee. a, a, at, gem. 





CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


1. (In the former part of the sentence) Were] to get loose; had I got loose. 
2. (Inthe latter part of the sentence) I should get loose; I should have 


got loose. 

Singular m. f. on. Plural m. f. n. 
1 a gem -% - ar, ar = Geer, 
2 a GEA - Hes - ag, ae weat, 
3 4, wa deat -M - 7. a, at, at, Gea - aM - at. 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


I may, can, might, could, or should get loose, or have 
got loose. 


(lst.—Kurturee Pruyog, where the verb agrees in gender and 
number with its agent.) 


Singular =m. f. on. Plural m. f. on. 
1m gz -n -% BiTeel gee -ar -ai, 
2a weary - Hy - ay, aw weraa - ara - Xa, 
3%, 74 gert -R - 4. %, aT, Tt, Gera -ar - a. 

(2nd.—Bhavee Pruyog, where the verb is used impersonally.) 

Sing. Plur. 
1 vat were, srt Gere, 
2 at Gere, at 46 - Gers, 


3 ware, faa, ara, Tere. arent Were. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


I can get loose. 


Sing. Plur. 
1 Btwrat oraat gees, STAGIA or STII Teed, 
2 yera orgqer wqeae, WAwast or Aer qed, 
FATEH orwMET. — : ~ 
Gea. wast or UB Wea. 


Ufaqra orfaer § 


Past Indefinite Tense. 


I could get loose, i. e. I was able to get loose. 


Sing. Plur. 
1 ateardoraar gears, BIA or SMTA Teaw, 
2 qeart orqet qeau, GAUt or qa Wears, 


§ AY or YA 2 
U faa or faar § 


Past Habitual Tense. 


I was wont to be able to get loose. 


eae. aiarage orgigt qeaw 


Sing. Plar. 
1 Alera or Hat «Gea, SITY or VIVA Tea, 
2 qara or gat Yes, Gass or FRG Yea, 
§ ATH or BST = . 
a Za. arara oor wigt gee 
Q fara or faa ee % 


Future Tense. 


I shall be able to get loose. 


Sing. Plur. 
1 atgrator aa eae, BIA or SITS! YEAS, 
2 Gert or zat ete, AAU or FRG Terw, 


§ aTUTH or Qe 2 


x ‘Scag. aiurat or wig geaw. 
U fare or farts * 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Let me get loose; get thou loose, &c. 


Sing. Plur. 
2a Gz, wer get, 
3 aM, A, Get. &, war, at, Gera. 





INFINITIVE MOOD. 
we, To get loose. 


Participles. 
Present, @za, eat, ZWeatat, Getting loose. 
Past In. Qeqi-wil-S, S-Sl-St and qeqar-Pi-S Ke. Got loose. 
Pluper. wen, Having got loose. 
Future, qe, About to get loose. 
Potential, qeaza, Able to get loose. 


Supines. 
Dat. Qerary-@l and yetaars-~ar, To get loose. 
Gen. qervary, &c. Is to get loose. 


Gerund. 
He-vwatwr-warTd, &c. Getting loose, to getting loose, &c. 


A TRANSITIVE VERB. 
rev, To loose or release. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


I loose, or I am loosing. 


Singular m. f. n. Plur. 
1 w@ Sifwar -% - at, arTat aifedr, 
2 = Sifeara - Ne - Az, met afeat, 


3a, we ofa -m -% %, an, ff -Sfwara. 
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Past Indefinite Tense. 


(1. Bhavee Pruyog, in which the verb is used impersonally, the object 
being in the dative case, and the agent in the instrumental.) 


Sing. Plur. 
1 vat (wrer) Stfed* I loosed (him). BT Brifewy We loosed. 
2 at Stfew Thou loosedst. amt Sifee Ye loosed. 


3 wa, fav, rfes He, she, or it loosed. wratt Sse They loosed. 


(2. Kurmunee Pruyog, where the verb agrees with its object after the 
manner of participles, the agent being, as before, in the instrumental case. 
In this way the verb has, properly speaking, not an active, but a 
passive form.) 


Agent. Object. m. f. n. 


al, Wo SIFSat - WM - BW Lloosed him, her, or it; 
literally, he, she, or it was loosed by me. 
a, a, at, aifea - wt - Ft I loosed them. 


(1 watt 


FS at, ay, a, Steuart - Wt- B Thou loosedst him, her, 
24 2 at : or it. 
a @, ai, a, sifea - Br - WT Thou loosedst them. 


ana § Mi, & aifwart - Mt - @ He, she, or it loosed him, 
her, or it. 


" fr) 5 @, wai, at, aifea - Qt - wt He, she, ov it loosed them. 
atl, Wi, Hare - M- a = We loosed him, her, or it. 
§ We loosed them ; literally, 

&, at, SSS BT ST U —they were loosed by us. 

¢ aT, MM, % Stfear-M-AM Ye loosed him, her, or it. 

2 a, war, at, aifea - Qt - at Ye loosed them. 

{ ar, a a, afeat-MN - FT They loosed him, her, or it. 
2 &, a, wt, Sifee- @- Pt They loosed them. 

a Ne eee ae See eta BE Ae eee Ine ne 

* Literally, “ The loosing was done by me (to him).” 

t Instead of FT { wifvary, the Murathas say ®al ae Gif SS, and for Vt 
Fr Yee Sifear, 1 loosed that man, they say Wi AT FLATS GIFTS, the rule 
being that for rational beings the Bhavee Pruyog is generally used, and in other 
cases the Kurmunee Pruyog. 


Singular in respect of 





; (1 erregt 


Plural agent. 


oo 
L 


3 waray 
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Past Habitual Tense. 
I was wont to loose. 


Sing, Plur. 
1® are, art are, 
2a arviw, aa 8s ret, 
3 at, wT & rw. %, vat, wt, Seta. 


Future Tense. 
I shall, or will loose. 


Sing. Plur. 
1wW Sera, STM Sie, 
2a Urswie, ae BITS, 
3 at, M, % awe. a, wr, at, areata. 





CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


1. Were IJ to loose ; had I loosed. 
2. I would loose, or would have loosed. 


Singular mm. f. on. Plural m. f. n. 
lm Sifeat -w% - a, SITS aifet, 
24 aifearg - ag - ag, ae Sifeat, 
3 a, 7, 4% Sifeat -mM -%. a, wu, at, sifea - ar - at. 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


I may, can, might, could, would, or should loose, or hav 
loosed. 


(1. Kurmunee Pruyog, where the verb agrees with its object.) 


Singular m. f. n. Plural m f. on 
1 wt Srerar- WH -4%, Brn 20 Stew -ar- a 
2a Serer -Hh-%, ast area - ar- a 


~ 


3 Hr, Ww, Sere - Hh -%. %, ar, Wt, Brera -ar- F 
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I may, can, might, could, would, or should loose, or have 
loosed. 


(2. Bhavee Pruyog, where the verb is used impersonally.) 


Sing. Plur. 
1 zat Sera, Brel Srery, 
2 at Srey, qet Srey, 


~ 


3 ana, fad, ana, Sie 


a 


ara} «Brera. 





POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


I can loose; literally, there is a capability of its being 
loosed by me or to me. 


N. B.—The future is frequently used instead of this tense. 


Sing. Plur. 
1 arvoraat sea, STH or BITS! GITAA, 
2 gma orqer areat, YRUT or FAA Bese, 
§ ret orareny. ae : os 
Bisa. ~arearat or Vist Bisse. 


d fart or frat § 


Past Tense. 
I could have loosed, 7. e. I was able to loose. 


Sing. Plur. 
1 BIeIt or AST Breae, AAMT or BT GSAS, 


&c. but seldom used. 


Past Hathitual. 


I was wont to be able to loose. 


Sing. Plur. 
1 wregré or Ht STwe, BAYA or BEM TVs, 
&c, scarcely in use. 
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Future Tense. 


I shall be able to loose. 








Sing. Plur. 
1 8regrtor aegt Steee, STH or Bearer Vwer~, 
2 went or Fat ser, GJAMes or gee sivey, 
3 § ITNT or ATT lsrete aime ornter sivdg 
d faara or ferer § : 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Let me loose ; loose thou, &c. 
Sing. Plur. 
1 wW Siz, SITET Ue, 
2a Uz, aa Sst, 
3 a, M, a Bret. w, wa, at, Sree. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
ure, To loose. 
Participles. 
Present,  erwia - Stfeat - Sreajar Loosing. 
Past, Sifsqgi-wi - G- F- Br- wt, Sifsaen - WM -F Kc. Loosed. 


Pluperfect, erga Having loosed. 

Future, Srewtc About to loose. 

Pres. Poten. §1eaa@q Able to loose. 

Fut. Poten. Greamiec About to be able to Joose. 


Supines. 
Dat. Stwrarg-@r and Greraary-wr, To loose. 
Gen. Stetary, Is to be loosed. 


Gerund. 
Srvv, Loosing, &c. 


2nd Present, 

3rd Present, 
Present Habitual, 
Past Imperfect, 
Past Perfect, 
Past Pluperfect, 
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COMPOUND TENSES. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Wi Brera V1¥ I am loosing. 

Wl Sifeet S77¥ I am engaged in loosing. 

Wt Seta sree I am in the habit of loosing. 
Wt Srsta Vrat I was loosing. 

wat Sife ey ate I have loosed. 

zat Sifes Sta I had loosed. 


Past Incepto-continuative, a\ Stfeat great I commenced loosing. 


Past Habitual, 


W Bria aza I was wont to loose 


Compound Future Tense, 7 Steve sq1¥1 shall loose, or I am going 


Past Future Tense, 


to loose. 
MM Sree tet I was going to loose. 


Fut. Incepto-continuative, 7 Gifeat rea I shall commence loosing. 


2nd Present, 


Ist Past, 
2nd Past, 
3rd Past, 
Future, 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


a Brea eretit (1) Were I loosing. (2) I 
would loose. 

wi otfew sree (1) Had I loosed. (2) I would 

Mt Brera sree Should I loose. [have loosed. 

wat aifee syge@ Should I have loosed. 

M Brenre spear Should I be going to loose. 


2nd Present Dubitative, @t Stfea stga I may or might be going to 


Ist Past Dubitative, 
2nd Past Dubitative, 
Future Dubitative, 


Present Tense, 


Present Tense, 


loose. 
vat Sifew azaq I may or might have loosed. 
zat Sifee erpard I must have loosed. 
Wl Srente asa I may be going to loose. 





POTENTIAL MOOD. 
awl atfeat dt I can loose, ¢. e. I have learnt 
to loose. 


al arerare wree I can loose, ¢. e. I have 
leisure to loose. 
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. Imperfect Tense, AAT Vez Sat I could have loosed. 

Pluperfect Tense, BaITH STS Bra I could have loosed. 

Future Tense, wat treat ete@ or wre~q I shall be able to loose. 

Present Conditional, arg Sreaa szea (1) Were I able to loose. 

Past Conditional, awe Seas apes (1), Had I been able to 
loose. 

Ist Past Conditional, areqra Sreaa area Should I be able to loose: 

2nd Past Conditional, atsgra Steaey azegeq Should I have been able 
to loose. 

Present Dubitative, €8teqra eteaa seq I may be able to loose. 

Past Dubitative, arara Stwae seq I might have been able 
to loose. 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 





Present Tense, aS Ba wlseH or Stera aaa I must loose. 
Ist Imperfect Tense, wit Seta Via I might, should, or would have 
loosed. 
2nd Imperfect Tense, wat sifew wifes Ste I ought to have loosed. 
Past Tense, awl STera wra~@y I was obliged to loose. 
Future Tense, agi srera @ia@ I shall have to loose. 
Participles. 
Present, Brsita sreaj-sryarat Loosing. 
Past, Sifea staat Being loosed. 
Future, Srlenic sryay Being about to loose. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 

Grew ant, To be loosed. 

Present, WM Sioa ara-G Bie-s arat I am being loosed. 


Past Indefinite, @t SIfear Aat-WMi TS-S ASH I was loosed. 


N. B.—The other tenses may be formed after the same manner with 
the proper tenses of the verb @Tti, to go, and the past participle in wt. 
To use this passive, however, is not considered elegant, and it should be 
employed as sparingly as possible. 
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A CAUSAL VERB. 


Srefast, To cause to loose. 


Present, mT erefatt I am causing to loose. 
Past, wi srefae I caused to loose. . 
Past Habitual, WM Biwat I was wont to cause to loose. 
Future, WT Visata I shall cause to loose. 
&e. &e. S&e. 


N. B.—The construction of the causal verb is exactly the same as 
that of the transitive verb. 


A NEGATIVE VERB. 


As the student may experience some difficulty in joining the negative 
particle to the different parts of the verb, a few examples of the verb 
in the negative form are subjoined. 


Negative form of artz. 
(Used to negate both existence and qualities.) 
Sing. Plur. 
1 atét Iam not. aay aTST (We are not. 
24 arwtaz Thou art not. yet aigt Ye are not. 


3 Ht, aw aret He, she, oritisnot. a, at, Ht, ateta They are not. 


Negative form of aa. 
(Used principally to negate qualities.) 


I am not, &e. 


Sing. Plur. 
1 WR wee, rT WRT, 
2a WRG, WY, at wet, 


34, 7, a, we. a, a, fl, wea or Wea. 
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Negative form of it. 
I was not, &c. 
Singular m. f. nn. Plural m. f. on. 
1 wegat -%  - ar, BST | wea, 
2% weary - ale - We, an | wegat, 
3%, 7.4% wert -m -% a, TT, Wt, TEA - BT - aT. 


Present Ind. 
Past Ind. 
Future Ind. 
Pres. Cond. 
Past Cond. 
Subjunctive, 
Imp. 2 p. s. 
Imp. 3 p. 8. 
Supine, 
Participle, 
Gerund, 


Present, 


Past Ind. 
Past Habit. 
Pluperfect, 
Future, 
Pres. Cond. 
Pres. Subj. 
Imp. 2 p.s. 
Imp. 3 p.s. 
Supine, 
Part. Pr. 
Gerund, 


Negative form of arati. 
W wWeat-A-At I am not in the habit of being. 
7M aw I was not in the habit of being. 
@ aweq I shall not usually be. 
@M agat Were I not; had I not been. 
® ageit Should I not be. 
wit wardor arg wa I should not be. [tinue to be. 
ara wat Don’t continue tobe. Pl. 37d aT Don’t youcon- 
wet Let him not be. Pl. ara Let them not be. 
weararay Not to continue te be. 
aeat Not being. 
wavi Not to continue to be. 

Negative form of sri. 
wt Gra aryt I am not becoming. 
a era ateta Thou art not becoming, &c. [come. 
Wt MW Wis, or more commonly qrat att Idid not be- 
WF Yk, or more commonly reat I was not wont to 
WM Wren weal I had not become. [ become. 
HW VeH, or more commonly rte Arey I shall not 
ia rat Were I not to become. [become. 
zat @ era, or more frequently 1s #4 I should not be- 
Gre’ war (Pl. Gre’ war) Don’t become. [come. 
w&rat (Pl.w rara) Let not him become. 
wm wataTg Not to become. 
mw Sat Not becoming. 
@ BH Not to become. 
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The student may easily give gett and Greif negative forms by attend- 
ing to the two last of the above models. 


Irregularities in the formation of the Past Tense 
of Verbs. 


The past tense is generally formed by adding @, %, &c. to the 
root ; the following verbs, however, take aqtat, &c. before the termina- 
tion. Some of them have also the regular preterite ; these are marked 2. 
Those which prefer the common form are marked —2. Those which 
prefer the form here given are marked +2. 


—2 ajavt ajater Become sour. +2 faatr faatat Cool, abate. 


+2 geot werer Fly. wast Waster Flee. 
2 watt gutear Cease fora time. 2 att FATST Start. 
2 fastt fester Grate. 2 Suvi eyret Understand. 
2 navi wate@t Leak. +2 geti qeret Sink. 
2 soit waste Burn. —2 fast fastrat Be wetted. 


—2 fsrcit faercrat Soak into. —2 fast facet Meet with. 
2 Festi faster Wear away. —2 qc atret Be absorbed. 


—2 sont eoarar Slip aside. rerrt equitet Say. 
—2 fastt faster Crack. +2 frac fcuret Penetrate by 
+2 een eerer Lie hid. force. 
2 eavi carat Yield or give 2 frat Frayrert Be delighted 
way. with. 
2 fequ feqrar Be dazzled. 2 equ water Lie hid. 
faa faarat Go out. 2 faqti faqrat Be extinguish- 
2 faatt fauret Get out of. ed. 
2 faati faatat Cease. feat featet Be cold. 


Several other verbs may also take the same form, but they do so less 


frequently, as Masui, facui, &c. 


The following verbs are still more irregular in the preterite tense. In 
regard to "uti, which again occurs, it is to be observed that the former 
was its intransitive, and this its transitive form in the past tense. 
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It is the only verb in the language which has both a transitive and 
intransitive form. 


act ser = Do. aunt | afwaer See. 
act der Die. art afaaer Ask. 
a | ier Go. einti vifaaear Tell. 
wrt ower. = Eat. wnt wear Dig. 
aot = atret—s Come. WU NTE Tell. 
SI = wret  Become. CN Ceat Slay. 
amt =o areet Sing. fot | rer Drink. 
witt wragr Meditate. fati 9 _wrer Fear, 
art araet Be contained. fati = aTar Calve, &e. 
Sit §=6wargeart Put on. att 86 are Put on. 
ai 8=6aaet.=—s Take. ait = feat or fewer Give. 
Uren are Put on. aie wifear See. 


wt = =6yaet =| Wash. 
Other Irregularities. 


In the past tense of creti, tifeet is preferable to trwet. In the 
future, wut has Bia, yu, and wate ; and in the 2nd per. pl. imp. yar. 
Also @1eqot and *urtt and efatt have generally @taa, wtia, yiara in 
the future. 


On the distinguishing of Transitive from Intransitive 
Verbs. 


When a verb can take the objective case after it with- 
out the intervention of any preposition, it is generally to 
be esteemed transitive. 

To this rule there are the two following exceptions :— 

lst. Nouns of space aud time can follow an intransitive verb without 
the intervention of any preposition, as w¥ dquo eu face, I have 
walked up and down the whole country ; #1 @tt feaeTet aS BTSST, 
He has come a four days’ journey. 

2nd. Almost any intransitive verb may have any noun joined to it 
immediately, which expresses merely its essence or a particular form of its 
agency, as ATA AGe!, He performed austerities; M ATHY ATael, She 
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danced adance. If any one insist that such verbs are in these instances 
used transitively, all that we at present say is, that in Murathee the 
construction must always be that of intransitive verbs. 

There are some verbs, transitive in one signification, and intransitive 
in another, which preserve the construction of intransitive verbs, even 
when used transitively ; and there are also some verbs which, though 
in signification always transitive, have either always or generally the 
intransitive form of construction; that is, the verb agrees with the 
agent, and not with the object, as for example, the Murathas always 
say Wt are wer frame, I learnt my lesson yesterday, and never ft 
He wer fang. Again they say at ae qace, in preference to wi 
aai Wace, I put on my clothes. 


A list of such of these verbs as have been noticed is here subjoined. 
N. B.—In regard to those of the following verbs which have several 


meanings materially differing from each other, the above rule is to be 
applied to them only in the signification here specified :-— 


siTacttt §=—-_ To practise. qaut To lose. 

ajisaoj = To remember. gai To make water. 

S Taot To vomit. OT UT To say, repeat, &c.* 
qravi To bite. aco To pass over. 

Hat To dine. SA To affect. 

Brat To seize hold of. watt To put on. 

yavi To spit. Fatt To bring forth. 
Hatt To gird on. fagani =: To rest. 

Geni To study. faactt To forget. 

ufacti To clothe. farati To learn. 

qravt To obtain. fact To sneeze. 

Faui To drink. faatt To touch. 

Urett To swiin across. waa To understand. 
qaaui To foal. RU To remember. 
Tesi To bring forth. envi To evacuate one’s self. 
ret To repeat, tell, &c. SUI To carry away. 





recans eam at ene 





eH ee 


® But this verb must then have WUTST, and not FSET, which, as noticed above, 


is used for the transitive construction. 
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ADVERBS. 


Adverbs are a kind of adjective, used to express the 
qualities of a verbal act. Adverbs are also used to qua- 


lify adjectives. 


Many adverbs in Murathee do not at 


all differ from adjectives, and, in many situations, are 
declined exactly in the same way. 

The following table contains several useful adverbs of 
common use in the language* :— 


weet 
araet 
waret 
ufvara 
Sega 
fasaiat 
nazt 
Uy 

ay 

au 

ars 
qq 
its a 
Sraact 
eis areyt 
aaq 
SITS 
faxes 
Cae 
fans 
GANAS 
CITES 


TABLE OF ADVERBS. 


Once. 

Twice. 
Thrice. 

First. 
Secondly. 
Thirdly. 
Lastly. 

Here. 

There. 
Wheresoever. 
Where. 
Elsewhere. 
Anywhere. 
Somewhere. 
Nowhere. 
Everywhere. 
Whither. 
Whithersoever. 
Hither. 
Thither. 


To the right hand. 


To the left hand. 


aga Whence. 

ret Whenever. 

waa Hence. 

aya Thence. 

qeq From above. 
wIgqt From below. 
Caea This way. 
fansa That way. 

~ 

arat & wet Now. 

BIT To-day. 

yay Before. i 
am Lately. BeOS PL 
ave Yesterday. 
BATT Formerly. 

Sui To-morrow. 7." -- 
qa Two days hence. 
qtay Two days ago. 
argé & ar Hereafter. 
sjawura  By-and-bye. 
wear Instantly. 
BARA Suddenly. 

WIR Quickly. 





® This and the following tables of indeclinables are intended to furnish the student 
with a few useful words, and not to exhaust the subject. 


bite 
aut 
wire 
fam 
wat 
weet 
weet 
aeet 
aut 
aut aret 
faea 
fadtet 


feauifeag ee ; when the act 


feadfeayg 
fersifeaq 
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Slowly. wefan 
Often. wt 
Sometimes. ST 
Daily. wet 
Always. araret 
When? arret aret 
When. ay 
Then. at 
Ever. ariwa 
Never. wat 
Again. BIT 
How often? 
ufafeadt 
is daily increasing CISTGVITIA 
or decreasing. CIMTCIS 
PREPOSITIONS. 


Perhaps 

Truly. 

Yes. 

No. 4 ? 
Wholly.te% ¢ C 
In no wise., 
How. 2S 
Why. 7% |, 
More. .2¢ 4¢-- 
Less. 2° 7. 
Very. ¢- 


Daily ; when the act is 
not subjected to in- 
crease or diminution. 


Several prepositions have already been given in the 


scheme of the noun; these we need not repeat. 


Prepo- 


sitions in Murathee are placed after nouns, and therefore 


by some called post-positions. 


afcat & atti On account of. srat 
aita & aw Within. ae 
BIST Without. Rid 
at On, above. ara 
~wareit Under. BIMAe 
aaa Through. usage 
waa & Tet Near. ate 
CONJUNCTIONS. 


Conjunctions present few difficulties. 
are some of the most uscful:— 
arfor and @ And. 


AT 


If. 


ac Then; 


wt That. 


In. 

Towards. 

Before ; in future. 
Behind ; formerly. 
On this side. 

On that side. 
Instead of. 


The following 


on the contrary. 
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Rey When. argat and faar Or. 

wet Then. mY As. 

S Wes at Since. wa So. 

RUIGA Wherefore ? att Though. 

aaa at Because. act Nevertheless. 
INTERJECTIONS. 

TIVTIF Alas. Bre and Bret Ho, soho. 

BCT Alas. Bt: and & Away. 

fe: Pshaw. "Tat Behold. 

TAT Foh. Tar Hark. 

STCT Heigh. aq Hush. 

SYNTAX. 


Syntax. is that division of Grammar which teaches the 
different methods of uniting words, so as to form them 
into sentences. 


It is not our intention under this head to bring forward 
all the rules of Murathee Syntax. Many of them, such 
as that an adjective agrees with its substantive in gen- 
der, number, and cause, and a verb agrees with its nomi- 
native in gender, number, and person, as general rules, 
are common to all languages. These, and others of a 
shnilar kind, do not require to be noticed for any other 
purpose than to pomt out the apparent exceptions to 
them which are to be found in the language. There 
are besides many idioms peculiar to this language, which 
cannot be brought under any definite rule, and which 
must be learnt by practice. For the use of beginners, 
however, we shall subjoin a few of the more common 
amd useful in the Appendix. 
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Rute I. 


An adjective noun, adjective pronoun, or participle, 
when there is only one substantive to which it is related, 
agrees with that substantive in gender, number, and case ; 
but when there are two or more substantives, the follow- 
ing forms of construction are used :— 


1. The adjective, &c. may agree with the nearest sub- 
stantive, as er arfacer, mae, weere, This frock, turban, 
and plaid. B. 328, 10. gist ars Gfa canfe, Their lan- 
guage, customs, &c. K. Yarer. Observe here ofa is 
plural, for in the corresponding clause above, we find 
ere ofa. Again, ame ya aq gre ereat, On any one’s 
getting a son or a daughter. K. ¢q. 

This form of construction is common in Sunskrit, and occasionally 
‘used in the Greek and Latin languages. It is very elegantly used in 
Murathee when the things joined together are much of the same kind, 
-or when the adjective precedes the substantives, though coupled by a 


-copulative conjunction. 


2. When substantives of the same gender come to- 
gether, united by a copulative conjunction, expressed 
or understood, the adjective frequently takes the 
plural of the common gender, as ¢ @ fam srtuata 
aremrz, You and I are constant tenants of the forest. 
8.14, 2. esfint trefat feefin agaera canfe en arc 
KC Wag wa yaat sre ezen aria. The chief secre- 
taryship, treasurership, deputy-secretaryship, office of 
auditor, and other offices connected with the collection 
of the revenue, are called, each individually, the office 
of a cabinet minister. R. ezera@. 


This rule, except in the cases mentioned under the former head, 
ought to be observed by the student. 
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3. When substantives joined by copulatives are of 
different genders, then the adjective is usually put in 
the neuter plural, as ara arjacer, wind, anfor geqre, ot 
&zfaei, He ordered a frock, turban, and plaid to be given 
me. B. 328, 18. 

This is a very common mode of construction in Murathee, especially 
when the adjective follows the substantives; but ¥¢ or a7dt must be 
introduced before the adjective. 


Rute I]. 


In a sentence the relative pronoun should be of the 
same gender and number as its correlative and the 
noun to which they refer. 

1. It often happens, however, when the relative re- 
fers to several nouns of different genders, that it agrees 
simply with the noun nearest it, as wasware yatsre 3 wre, 
HAI, SA, ABT Cylfe yery ar Srar, That which is useful in 
imparting knowledge, as for example the Scriptures, a 
letter, a messenger, a guide, &c., is called an eye. K. Srart. 

2. The relative may agree with the last word in the 
sentence, particularly if it be the principal one, neglect- 
ing the word nearest it, as qraqrysidyan Ger cafe eres 
qa ¥ eaara, A guglet, cup, or other small drinking vessel, 
is called an Oopupatru. K. gqqra. 

The former of these kinds of construction seems the more natural 
and common, the latter the more philosophical. 

In these examples the student is only to look at the relative Si, of, 
3%, &c. In the Murathee Kosh the correlative is not given, but it is 
always to be supplied according to the rules given for adjectives. 


Rute III. 


In Murathee, as in English, the adjective should pre- 
cede its substantive; but it sometimes happens that the 
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‘adjective of the predicate (fa¥q) comes immediately after 
the noun of the subject (wew), so as to occasion an 
apparent breach of this rule; thus a @rer efaer are is 
translated in English by That is a good horse. The 
English and Murathee sentences are both elliptical, but 
the ellipsis takes place in different members of the 
sentence. The subject is ay rer, that (horse), and the 
predicate is qjaer (a@ret) agood horse. Thus the sentence 
hecomes &t Sret wiser (Aret) are, That (horse) is a good 
horse. 


In the subject the English is elliptical, and in the 
predicate the Murathec, so that there is here no real 
breach of the rule. The student, however, is to observe 
that the Murathee sentence given above is the only cor- 
rect arrangement of the words in the sense attributed 
to them. a afaet aret are in Murathee strictly means 
That good horse exists. 

The adjective qj in the first sentence is called by the Native 
fafufasravr, and is said to come after the substantive ; and the com- 
mon adjective is called aufawaor, and is said to come before it; but 
the explanation we have given, it is hoped, will unfold to the student 
the true theory of this distinction. 


Rute [V. 


A verb agrees with its nominative in gender, number, 
and person. 

]. When two nouns or pronouns, one of which is of 
the Ist person, come together, the verb requires the Ist 
person plural, as argt «ein anf m fart gat ae, [low 
happy are my sister and 1. B. 103, 1. 

When the second and third persons are joined together, analogy 


requires that the verb be in the 2nd person plural, though I have not 
seen any cxamples of that construction in Murafhce. 
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2. When two singular nouns of the third person 
come together, the rules for thcir construction are ex- 


actly analogous to those for the construction of adjec- 
tives. 


lst. The verb may agree with the noun nearest it, especially when 
the nouns are closely connected, as Wat wate fanaa aedte, Most 
probably you have not sold your robe and turban. B. 314, 9. Here 
too H#agte should have been Faia. 


2nd. Generally the nouns are collected into one head, as it were, by 
some such words as @Iail, @, St, 37at, &c. (according as is required by 
the rules given for the construction of adjectives) teaife, &c., and then 
the verb agrees with the plural adjective, as Wala, AMAT, Fe, Waa, 
aia, sre Ee arty STINT Sfa@t Stat, European roses, two kinds 
of jasmine, China roses, champaca, and such like flowers, were brought, 
and placed before them. 


3. Nouns of dignity, as ca, eee, &c. though used 
of one person, require the plural number, as arqratra 
aea atet 3a, Gopal Row came down stairs. B. 349, 13. 


4. aq may take almost all of the persons, as ¢ arrgur 
vy Gaara qaere, You have scated yourself here to play. 
B. 26, 16. (This, however, is not common ; in general 
in such a case aqtquq Would be used.)  syrqur qag Als, Let 
us go a hunting. BE. 252. snqw acaret aaa aia aaa, 
He hinself taking a sword, sat watching. 8. 6, 1. arrqur 
aaty fea aca areata, Do you employ yourself in benefit- 
ing others. E. 53. aera eran 3% emai, My lord, do 
you say so? B. 331, 4. IT have heard also such expres- 
sions, in un address, as aprqu cia aitea, Your majesty 
is possessed of sovereign power. In the first person 
plural azrgy supposes two parties, one of which only 
is included, as apeife ait wz, We too are nothing. 
B. 28, 10. But azrqor includes all present, as aprqor art 
vet ae, Let us all unite in making a collection for him. 
B. 34, 18. 
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srravry is not a term of dignity, but is used where we in English say 
myself, thyself, himself, &c. a7rgq@t-@i-@, &c. means own, and refers to 
the own of the nominative or agent of the verb, as S7TG@i @ Ta ATTA, 
K. ayrgq@t; but it may also be used as a honorific adjective for FaaT 
in a similar manner, as SqTqur for yet. 


Rute V. 


Regarding the case of the agent of a verb, the follow- 
ing laws are to be observed :-— 


1. The inverse methods of construction, in which 
the agent requires to be put into the instrumental or third 
case, called the Kurmunee and Bhavee Pruyogs, are 
requisite in the past tenses of transitive verbs, made 
up by the aid of the participle in @, also in their 
subjunctive mood ending in a1, and also in their negative 
subjunctive in #2. 


2. They are optionally used in the subjunctive of in- 
transitive verbs which either take this form, or the direct 
form where the agent agrees with the verb; and also 
with qfea, which takes the instrumental case or the 
dative in aT. 


3. The agent in the potential mood (made up by in- 
serting ¢ before the root) requires the same dative in @t, 
or a new instrumental in ra, formed from the genitive. 


4. All other parts of the verb have the agent in the 
nominative, except substantive verbs, when they mean 
to have, which then take the dative in gr, or put aaa 
after the genitive of the agent. 

Examples of all these rules regarding the agent are to be found where 
the tenses of verbs are treated of. But these remarks are here made 


in order that the learner may obtain a more comprchensive view of the 
whole subject. 
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Rute VI. 


Verbs of giving, receiving, making to do, command- 
ing, showing, teaching, &c. may have two objects, the 
one of a person, and the other of a thing ; the former is 
put in the dative, and the latter, if a gerund or supine, 
also requires the dative, but ifa noun, the objective or 
nominative case, as eet ararara aw frafas are~q, You also 
must have taught me to speak. B. 7,18. aret Gar arr Ste? 
Who will give him money? B. 34, 12. The same 
form of construction is used in reference to concrete 
nouns, aS waicra aret ycate au, The Government has 
made him a nobleman. 


Rute VII. 


Many of the above-mentioned, as well as other verbs, if 
compounded of a noun and verb, take the genitive of the 
person instead of the dative, as ar qaet arc wer are, I 
did not pay you due respect. B. 27, 3. 


It is to remarked, however, that this form of construction depends 
rather on the noun than on the verb. Most nouns significant of res- 
pect or disrespect, benefitting or hurting (except 9q%4, which keeps the 
dative), fall into this mode of construction. 


Rute VIII. 


Transitive verbs, having only one object, in general 
require it to be in the dative when it is a person, and 
the nominative or objective when an animal or a thing, 
AS YTS WE, Observing him. ¥ qreq, Observing that. arm 
TH FE Vax : wiGCeT: They killed a fat buck. E. 163. 


lst. To this rule there are occasional exceptions, as wT a wfware, 
I saw thee, which phrase has been heard. On the other hand such 
phrases as at fata ay wraara have been used, instead of ¥ fag, 
&c., but such forms of expression are not to be imitated, except when 
some peculiar emphasis is required. B. 12, 13. 


2nd. It may be further observed, that when two persons form the 
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object of the verb, then they are joined by aja, &c., thus arqra 
qcycra sifty went ais aya Fe era, Their father had promised to 
Purushooram and Krishnee. B. 349, 2. 


Rure IX. 


When one verb restricts the extent of the application 
of another, the restricting verb is either put in the sub- 
junctive mood with sea, &c., or it is put in the Infini- 
tive, or in the dative supine, or less frequently the 
dative gerund. 

1. The subjunctive mood is to be preferred when 
' the restricting power is considerable,—when the meaning 
in English is that the one thing was done for the express 
purpose of obtaining the accomplishment of the other, 
aS FM HUA RIT Han aieifeatan ciie alCara at Sos, The 
heap of grass, ‘wood, &c. which thev make for the pur- 
pose of worshipping, is called holee. K. era. 

2. The infinitive is used generally with the following 
verbs: @i to give, qrett to see, arm to go, at to come, 
waravj to affect, frat to learn, gai to be able, cfegti to wish; 
thus the Murathas say qa#z%, let him cone; ae xfeear, 
he desires to do; and occasionally with some other, such 
aS Yall, Hlavi, Ycati, airti, faacui, BIH, Brut, vigsoi, aise, 
&e., as anrafafa, bid bring. B. 27, 16. 

3. In all other cases the supine or gerund should be 
used, aS Wai xata em feqrary aa Sra, 1 (fem.) went to 
glean ears of grain in that field. B. 78, 11. 


Rue X. 
The doubling of a verb simply, or with ax interposed, 
expresses indifference, or doubt, or both; and with egursy, 


a, @, &c., and sometimes also with az, it denotes the 
stability of the act. 
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1. ndifference.—The three principal tenses of the 
verb are all used in this way, as qf arererarer fed arvte, 
Manet ac met; a est are Sa sere, You gave him no- 
thing to eat (I pass over that however), but on the 
contrary you made sport of him. B. 223, 5. And the 
following modes of expression also are used: gfcat at wfcat, 
If he is doing it, never mind ; let him alone. #gt ac #er 
has two meanings: (1) If he have done it, it is of no 
consequence, let it alone ; (2) He either may or may not 
do it, for anything I know or care. In this last sense also 
Hurt ac acre is used, and sometimes wwe ac ace. Again, 
qat wer, at art, If he go, good and well, and if he 
don’t go, good and well. 


2. Certainty.—This too may be used in the three 
principal tenses as the last, as araaara asir fear aTe at 
angy, The burden of anxiety occasioned by the debt is not 
a whit lessened for all that. B.165,9. qaenst qr, If 
it has happened, it cannot be altered. qia@ac @réw, It 
may happen: there is no impossibility in the thing. K. 
aya. 

The student must observe, that the distinction between this and the 
preceding class of examples often depends more on the tone of the voice 
than on the words. 


Rute XI. 


Conditionality is expressed in Murathee by prefixing 
aT, aG, OF worse to the second clause of a sentence, or add- 
ing the termination were to the root, or by adding areat 
to the past tenses of the conditional mood. 

1. When the supposition has regard to things very 
shortly to happen, it is made by the present tense, 
as at at erat ac ate ara, If he be going, then I will 
go also. 
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2. When ac is prefixed to the second clause of a con- 
ditional sentence referring to future time, wx is either ex- 
pressed or understood in the first, and implies that the 
speaker thinks the thing supposed in the first clause more 
or less likely to happen, but does not feel certain that it 
will really take place. The same is the case with argat and 
the termination @re, aS ¥ arare wae AT BTA “ity, Should 
my (maternal) uncle learn this, what would he say? 329, 4. 
A qins iw seat F wer ya: erate Saate, Should [goto him, 
he (Mur. they, viz. the great man) will restore me to my 
place in his service. B. 329, 10. Here observe that in 
the former sentence the speaker wants to impress what is 
expressed in the suppositive part of the sentence on the 
hearer’s mind, and therefore he says aa%ac; in the 
latter instance his mind is more intent on the conse- 
quence, and therefore he says adr aywat; if he had been 
quite indifferent whether he went or not, he would 
have said gare # wer, kc. When great respect is in- 
tended to be shown, the future tense is used instead of 
the past, aS arrar are ac a aqnrac ara Var, If you will 
have the goodness to give me leave, I will‘go and return 
in a moment. B. 27, 13. 


3. Ina conditional sentence wera is used when the act 
has already several times taken place, or where there is 
little doubt in the speaker’s mind but that it will take 
place, as wt quar quis deatta Fer qua at are wine Vara 
enfar fees errere ac are’ err eurata, Whenever this boy 
goes into the company of other boys, they drive him 
away, and say We will beat you if you come back again. 
B. 159,9.  arar wc der era A ger aza, When uncle 
goes out, I will meet you. B. 308, 6. 


4. In conditional sentences sygqr is used where the 
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supposition is that the act has already taken place, but 
whether it has really happened or not is unknown to the 
speaker, a8 at Hatact ter ereet wet ew enw, Though 
he should have gone to another continent, I will fetch 
him thence. B. 332, 1. wzrar FSH arqars cor few saw 
ac? Should the teacher have given them leave, what 
then? B. 324, 4. 

5. When the supposition is in regard to things past, 
2. e. supposing things to have happened differently from 
what they are known to have done, the supposition is 
made by the present or imperfect conditional. Examples 
of this will be found in their proper places, but it may be 
observed that the first srgt is sometimes omitted, as 
STG Gar ace wa ac mM erst faay area, Had I needed 
more money, I would have sold the whole. B. 314, 12. 
Here grad} is used for gram aren. Again, in the last clause, 
we sometimes have @at for aze%r, aS wTET gqat aM sem 
at Crater carat Se tara, If you had pardoned him, then 
Ram would not have been so grieved. B. 319, 5. 


Rute XII. 


Substantives and adjectives are often elegantly used 
in Murathce in the place of adverbs. 

1. Generally, when adjectives are used for adverbs, 
they are put in the neuter singular, as a et erie! 
How can that be? B. 17, 7. 

2. When the agent is of the third person, and is 
expressed in the sentence, the adverb frequently agrees 
with the agent, a8 ayer at qcraraar winia TET Thus he 
fell into very great distress. B. 13, 13. 

3. When the object of the verb isin the nomina- 
tive or objective case, then also the adverb should be 
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inflected exactly as an adjective, or in other words, 
the adjective is used for the adverb, as Su Wi we Hee 
eta Sf ere aver at, See how well God has ordered 
what relates to this subject. Here qiag qualifies gw, and 
thence must be an adverb; and g@aa qualifies wiaw}, and 
must be an adverb also. 


4. Substantives, when substituted for adverbs, are 
genérally put in the third or instrumental case, as qu # 
warwra aco, But I shall cheerfully die. B. 17, 10. 


PROSODY. 


The literature of the Murathas is not extensive, yet 
they possess a few written works. These consist of two 
classes, those written in the Prakrit or ancient style, 
and those written in the modern Muraéhee. 


The Prakrit books are, first, translations from the 
Sanskrit, containing, the legendary history of the Hindoo 
gods and heroes, the principal of which are the Panduwu 
Prutap, the Ram Vijuyu, and the Huri Vijuyu; and se- 
condly, original compositions, containing both the history 
of modern Sadhoos, and their oral compositions called 


Abhungs. 


The Murathee works are, first, afew Bukhurs or Chro- 
nicles of the transactions of the Murathee kings and go- 
vernors ; and, secondly, translations from the English, 
&c. lately published at Bombay; of these none comes 
nearer the spoken dialect, and is more idiomatical, than the 
translation of the first volume of the Children’s Friend, 
only that it abounds with the peculiarities of the 
Kokunee dialect. 
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A few of the chief points of Prakrit Grammar, where it 
differs from the Murathee, are subjoined. 


DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 


twa, God. 
. wt fwcrarefa - wefrat 
R faut 97 " )trghe- Pre 
ye tux, twtr CACTUS 
y Steet ¢ twa, &e. - Gf & fear 
C dwarerat - erate © Tat 
OBLIQUE CASE OF ADJECTIVES. 
aiarefaar-fag-aeit. 
PRONOUNS. 


In Prakrit &, @, Sf are used for W, WT, St; and Har and aw for 
wT and at. 
ala is the 2nd case of #; and ae of q. 
VERBS. 
The following form serves for the present and past, 
and sometimes for the future indicative. 


INTRANSITIVE VERB. Sui, Torise. TRANSITIVE VERB. ATU, To do. 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Im ss sat va, | a att SINT «86 -w, 
2G wey, gat Vs, | a ate oo gét = BT, 
SALAS. ALA, Sem,| awa, aT. a, AL AL arc. 
Imperative Mood. 
aq vfs. q afc. 
Pluperfect Participle. 
weifa vata. atifa xxi. 


The following tenses, with s# inserted after the root, 
are used both actively and passively, but properly in the 
latter mode, thus a arfcsai, I am struck. 


Singular m. f. on. Plural. 
Present (#7 afcsat -a% - at aTlet wrcHat, 
Kurturee . wfcsnary - me - a aqat afcsrai, 
Pruyog. Cat, wa wfcsitt - Ro - a &, aa, wt, wfcatare. 
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Sing. Plar. 
<=" a ae 
waa, fat eae 
Past K ee( mat srieet = 
Prosor aid at qt wfc areT-w-B- 
Bhavee Pruyog.( ara, fat amy & wT. 
Sql T 
Future Bhavee : “ 
yet bette 
Pruyog = fat TUT 
Imperative. wt afcar aut afcs. 


Past Participle. afcaret - Ht - &, &e. 


POETRY. 


There are three grand classes of verse used in Mura- 
thee poetical compositions. The first class consists of 
verses which have regular feet, and a regular number of 
syllables, but in which the quantity of the whole verse is 
equal to the quantity of the corresponding verse. And 
the third consists of verses of nearly the same number of 
syllables, and which ryhme, but have no regular quantity. 


The two former of these classes of verse are common 
to the Sanskrit and Prakrit, only that the Prakrit verses 
rhyme, which the Sanskrit do not. The latter is pecu- 
liar to the Prakrit. Of the two first, one specimen of 
each will be given, and, for further information relative 
to them, Yates’ Sansk7zzt Grammar can be consulted. 
Of the third more examples will be required. 


Class 1, Order 1, Genus X I. Specics8, named Ruthoddhuta. 


area aefer arg arate vufaet fret eet ofan 4 
qisata arwarwaram a afew facqcre ata t 
“ Goutumu, in a great passion, cursed his own faithful virtuous wife, 


sending her to the lowest hell; but afterwards he was convinced she 
was innocent.” 
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Class 2.—An Arya, having 12 Matras for the first 
half line, and 18 for the second. Thus the first half line 
has 6 short syllables, each counting 1, and 3 long, 
each counting 2, in all 12. 


THVTGA BraATT || fafaax WCNTT BTY ATTTAT It 
arerar Suit =o fate ea art CITT 1 
** (Vishnoo), who sits on the eagle, is about to become incarnate on 
earth, to save the saints, and destroy the wicked, and remove the load 
wherewith the earth is burdened.”’ 


Class 3.—The following kinds of verse are those which 
are most frequently used in Prakrit poetry. They are 
chiefly of the Trochaic kind, and are regulated by the 
accent, as English verse is, and not by the quantity :— 

1. The following is a loose Trochaic of 8 feet, each half line 


rhyming with its corresponding half line. It is frequently used in the 
Abhungs :— 


wea atufa der arc Manfat GIA Ae HTT ei 
HI Sot Be Gre | UAT PAI SHWE III 
RANA VHT FSS AST i) WaT Pasta <aeVtr ei 
wfcat Sar arerarst | Facat avers Crwest yrai 
arf anfa <S maiet araret ars an 
ATA TATA AT STAT I ara Safa Siar wat Het 
WHT WaTVAyT ST II ay Xa WETH 101 

TAT Fant BiH ATT 1 arg Zarate Fa e1 


« They tell you to bind the mouth of a ram, and kill him, and to 
perform the moon-plant sacrifice. Who can tell whether that worship be 
true or false? Can worship proceed by contraries?! They tell you to 
cut down a living Toolshee, and dress with it a lifeless stone. They cut 
and hack at the Bel tree, to present a hundred thousand of its leaves to 
Shiva. Their numskulls go the way of Benares, but they leave their 
hearts behind. They worship the cobra capella; and if they see a 
cobra, they lift up a stick to beat him. Ekanath, J unardun’s disciple, 
said it was alla form. How could God be present amid such worship? 
Tooka said, Piety and faith are the God of gods.” 
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The following is an example of the same kind of verse, only that 
several half lines seem to rhyme with one another ; but this probably 
happens only accidentally :— 

Sar TTR gre sree th aT SATS aT aT ik 
WO aret G areary =| aera fa Bqra war tien 
Gray Swat Bras arti) | era wa Fe asa et 
SE Wie WA GUT |! BST GACT Arar eH 
Sa Kon faq For | VA rarest weit ah 
7G KOHN ws Koy war Saar seat tigi 
Carat gears it ATS BTS AIST BT 91 
cared fe art | we sare Fe aret ei! 

‘**Know that he is the chief of sinners who docs not respect the 
gods, for this is no good disposition; and he also who does not love 
justice and morality, who does not love religious bathing and repetition 
of the sacred verses, who does not perform acts of charity, whose mouth 
never utters any of the Ved or other religious discourse, whose conduct 
is such that he is debtor to the gods, and debtor to the manes of his 
ancestors, is debtor to men and debtor to all, and won't utter truth with 
his mouth. That man can expect no good, either in this world or the 
world to come. Ramdas will have nothing to do with such practices, 
nor look for any happiness which flows from a worldly source.”’ 


2. The following verse has 6 feet, and every two lines rhyme with 
one another :— 
SIUM Bere BCS STC VT I 
Ua tra anata ae cia Wa 
BAT AO Sat aT | Fae Fras syrat 
UTA CAT AT | TET Tara faa It 
** You will occupy your whole time in the turmoil of your worldly 
business, and when you begin to say Ram Ram, your teeth keep fast 
together, as if you were lock-jawed. Tooka said What instruction now 
will suffice for such a man? He who won’t say Ram Ram, has an ass 
both for his father and mother.” 





* The intelligent student, in comparing the sentiments conveyed in this extract 
with those contained in the last, must be forcibly reminded of the language of the 
Apostle, where he says ‘‘If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle 7” 
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3. This verse consists ‘of three parts; the first has 6 feet, the 
second 3, the last 2, and the two first rhyming with each other. 
We TO aS ae wey eat sary | BTS ATT A 
WY SC Fear racy say Ther AST Sy Vet war 
** Only exercise faith, then a stone will save ; otherwise what can a 
good man do to a bad man ? what can a trench filled with sugar do to a 
lime tree ? As the seed is, so is the fruit which it produces.” 
4, The following verse has four parts, each of 4 feet ; the three 
first rhyme with each other. In such Wovya the most of the Prakrit 
heroic poems are composed :— 


SU AN A Blaser |! ATAT SITSIT Blea II 
Alat Sala VHA II ANA ATH la 


wife afaagr srrars i ae ale STATES | 
RTA Vite weet | wat eet saeeT I 
*‘ Where men are unacquainted with me, and perform various reli- 
gious rites, and worship various gods, and have not the true know- 
ledge of me, there having made an earthen image, they perform works 
contrary to religion and piety, and say that this we have made is the 
great God who is manifested in every creature.” 
5. The following verse has also four parts, each of the three first 
having 3 feet, and rhyming with each other, while the last has only 


2 feet :— 
Stool AHI FSV GACTS? II 


left Qarat | GSTS I 

‘Make music with the cymbal; erect the religious flag ; set out on 
the way to Pundhurpoor.”’ 

Let these specimens suffice to give the learner some 
idea of Prakvit verse. Asa further exercise in Prakrit, 
and to relieve the tedium of his grammatical studies, we 
shall present him with one of the feats of Krishnu, from 
the Hurivijuyu, which is said to have taken place on 
the Gunesh Chutoorthi. 


feu dyer see try waafe THIET CUaTST CIN 
THT GALT TTATS afc arat feu aeai 


Gre Gt ETE GaN 
fox urygaa fare 
Ter Segre: wefa eer 
a sea araer frarecr 
Brea ett eRe fx 
AAT eeu Has ea ifs 
STINTS We Ste eryqut 
waifcar safes Mefc 
Gata Sara a Fast 
aag wate uferat 
aq ea ae ae 

Ti as yx faere 

we <q asta afta 
at frara erect ay 
fama aaet Weert 
SAIVG FAY SY AT 
MSW ei aa 

ae vee sfet ay 
THA TH BCS WIA 
Wet ae vafaa 
eat afuert tec 
SEC AAA WITT 
arafs tafe sata 
gut wate as erafa 
HAA CTH RYIVA 
safgqara afc qaa 
Biz UA ay 

faatc xefa fated 
AUN AAT VIE Aor 
HAT UV FAA GUTH 
CTC WH ATS WaT Ala 
Hage BoATy 

ar wete few dq 
srew fxam aves 
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WS fiery FS Cry 
Srifore we, areata 
arat wen Sfe Segict 
Ufear sacl sats 
WIE as Sat <fe 
Bag crea tia 

Tat By aha BIT 
Gaatha oar Sar 
BO Crs Tufaary 
Sr ara a alaat 
THATS AIST AULT 
wtat wars cifaae 
Bla Biel weaia 
serfca afc ufeart are 
ay wut aafaat 
wre afear fra at 
ea Ala aaata 
Sle Ga srniaife 
wrafe Geer faaree 
gaifey qat safes 
Mes Waa wat 
SSla BT wat M 

w araa ara argita 
BIE VT VAT 

wueta cin ya req 
Sia aay wafa 

3 aie afea qeia 
aa ag fret afc 


™se No 


asafc arta & fagcor 
EIS HH FET 
eusta cifaat weara 
qu wstia cfag 
faz Sure onife wen 
MAM Wile ATA 
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Sw quigta mrwe7 arafe eu ta wey 


VI Safes gaia TH Sout Braacer 
IM VAY eq aT MROTS stays 
Wl wearsig Fy way aet erate 
aE nf gafaq ovata frafe vara 
BY BIT fracas Mar seua Lara 


‘* Yushoda the mother (of Krishna) continued fasting till the rising 
of the moon, and then quickly got ready all the materials for the worship ; 
especially she made ready nineteen very large nice sugared sweet cakes, 
besides various kinds of puddings. And thus having filled the presenta- 
tion trencher, his mother placed them before the shrine. The moon 
had now arisen, and its light was diffused throughout the sky. Krishnu 
said to his mother, When will you give me some sweet cake? His mother 
said, O thou in whom the world resides, I will give thee some after 
presenting the offerings. Saying this, she went out to bring in the arti- 
cles of incense, and a light. Krishnu was standing alone near the 
shrine, and seeing himself quite private he took up the trencher, and 
ate up in an instant all the provisions offered to the god; and the lord 
of the world, he who is the joy of Wuikoon¢f, and shows his frolics to 
his worshippers, having in silence made but one mouthful of them, sat 
perfectly quiet. In a twinkling his mother came into the house, 
bringing the incense and light, but lo! the trencher on the shrine is 
empty. Ilis mother was amazed, and said, Krishnu! what has hap- 
pened to the offering? Why is the trencher on the shrine empty? Shri 
Krishnu said, Believe me, mother, just now a thousand rats were here, 
and Gunputi seated on one large rat among them ; with his trank he drew 
in the whole of the sweet cakes at one sweep. On beholding his whole 
body smeared over with red lead, his trunk moving in a fearful manner, 
and his belly dreadful to look on, I got mightily afraid. I became 
dumb from fear, and could not speak a word. I am very hungry, 
mother, give me instantly some sweet cakes to eat. His mother, in a 
passion, said, Sirrah, open thy mouth, and show it me. Krishnu looking 
quite sad began to cry, and said, There was a vast number of sweet 
cakes, how could they all be contained in my mouth? First of all 
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consider the subject deliberately, and then chastise me: Gunputi took 
away the sweet cakes, and the blame of his theft is cast on me. His 
mother said, Krishnu! open thy mouth, and show it me. Huri said, 
Don’t beat me, mother, and I will open my mouth and show it you. 
Then the lord of Wuikoon¢h opened his mouth before his mother, and 
showed it her. Now the whole universe, Wuikoontk, Kuilas, and the 
rest, all appear before her, and at the same time innumerable Gunputis. 
While the mother was steadfastly looking in, Gunputi said to her out 
of the mouth of Krishnu, Hear my words: this is the God of gods, who 
has become incarnate in thy womb. All we gods are the members of 
that Shri Krishnu. He is the supreme God, the joy of the world; 
worship him, O mother. Now Yushoda fell into an ecstasy of devo- 
tion ; all her self-importance vanished, and she forgot herself completely 
on beholding this most astonishing frolic.” 


APPENDIX. 


Containing Exercises in Reading for Beginners. 


‘ ata @ at ye—in come. Bl FT VTST amhee bureahéi— - 

1 HT dza—go. we well are, 

- @& cet ethé raha—here stay. BM TANlia Bret toomhee doo- _ 

- MF dza tod—go thou (i. e. get khunaeet aha—you pained are 
away). (2. e. you are sick). 

' water arate tyala pacheewu—him | @ WO Bisa te gureeb ahet-— 


send. they poor are. 
faet arate tila bolawu—her call. | sta are té dzat ahe—it going 


- qs atqy poodhé wats — onward 





is. 








read. | Wt WIA BITT tee busut ahe—she 
- ata uta ummul thamb—a little sitting is. 

stop. | Wa tet hu/oo bola—softly speak. 
GS BT poodhé dza—on go. BAHT ATATL Qt luwukur magharé 
@ vy arror té ethé an—it here ya—quickly back come. 

bring. | UTst Btw pothee an— book bring. 
@ vy ayre mee ethéahé—I here | & Er< are té dar lawu—that door 

am. | shut. 
@ TY B17 tod tethé ahes—thou | aa Brac qe ummul loukur 

there art. | tsal—a little quick walk (2. e. 
Al Hes Sry to dzuwul ahe—he walk a little quicker). 

near is. aja Beara Bit ummu sawu- 
Wt at aire tee wur ahe—she a- | kash sangg—a little slow repeat 

above is. (i. e. repeat a little slower). 





’ “S wereét are té khalée ahe—it | AIeT BITE & tyala kagud de—to 
below is. | him paper give, 
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BER Waceral sa shaeechee 
khuburdaree thewa—ink’s care 
put («. e. take care of the ink). 

<a B® duoot ghe—inkstand take. 

BGT AIS Set aret majhe dz- 
uwul lekhunee nahée—me near 
pen not (i. e. I have not a pen). 

FAT ATS GH BT wT gra? 
toomche dzuwul tsakoo ahe keé 
kfy ?—you near a penknife is 
or what ? (2. e. have you a pen- 
knife 7) 

WAST WI RW STE tyapased 
phar druvyu ahe—him by much 
wealth is. 

AIG ATAINIS UR WIT TTT 
ate majhe bhawad:uwul ek 
ghoda ¢sangula ahe—my brother 
near one horse good is (#. e. my 
brother has one good horse). 

WW ay Tet me tethé hots—I 
there was. 

ae STaTs téo busut hotas— 
thou sitting wast. 

BIN BNA Yat ambee jevect 
hoté—we dining were. 

Bw AT ETAT toomhee bure hota— 
ye well were. 

Wl UY SIC Sas BTS mee ethé 
phar vel ahé—I here long time 
am (i.e. I have been, &.) 

wt aU SS sre twa buré kelé 
ahe—by thee well done is (é. e. 
thou hast done well). 


AT Art sre to gela ahe—he gone 4/ 
18. 

Brg ATH Veter aif wet amhee 
tyachee buheen pahilee—by us 
his sister was seen. 

TM wire frafirss orret too- 
mhee ¢sangule shikuvilele aha— 
ye well taught are. 

WM FT FSF Vile tyande té kelé 
ahe—by them that done is (7. e. 
they have done it), 

A yale Sreeit Stat mee poor- 
veéés boluléd hoté-I before even 
spoken was (i. e. had spoken). 

RATA A BSS Sta tyanée té mhué- 
ulé hoté—by them it said was 
(i. e, they had said it). 

SIM MB AHA WCAHS ambee 
tyala nookté ¢sarulé hoté—by 


usto him the act of feeding 
was lately done (7. e. we had 
lately fed him). 
WF Gat ska mee oodyf dzaeen-~ 
| I to-morrow will go. 
| ai atta arate az ghurée/s 
jeveen—to-day at home even 
I shall dine. 
At Mite (ANA) to dzacel—he 
(shall go. 
At at<we (GtwEa) to dzacel—he ->. 
MI HEI arcate tya mula ma- 
ruteel—they (fem.) to me will 
beat (i. e. they will beat me). 


AM sa cifeat at toomhee 


will go. 
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oobhe rahilé naheé—ye upright 
remained not (i. e. ye did not 
stand), 
we Gece wifee wet tyanée 
oolfoon pahilé nahée—by them 
the act of looking back was not 
performed (i. e. they looked not 
back). 
wai qiet afey wegay mya tyala 
pahilé nuwhuté—by me the act 
of seeing him was not performed 
(i. e. I had not seen him). 
at a fas weg mya té uikilé 
nuwhuté—by me it heard was 
not (z. e. I had not heard it). 
a1 wct wet? to ghureé naheé ?— 
he at home not? (i. e. Is he not, 
&e.) 
AIG, AT ASC ABT By naheé, to 
bahergelaahe—no, he out gone is. 
aT UH We FBT AT to ek 
shubd bolula naheé—he one 
word spoke not. 
Wi Bianwic HAiet mee sangguuar 
naheé—I about to tell not (@. e. 
I will not tell). 
ar satgadta wat Ayt to ada- 
luteét gela naheé—he in court 
gone not. 
RBl BY Vea mula use wafute— 
to me so it seems. 
W BT are wt aret? té khuré ahe 
kee naheé?—that true is, what 
not? (i. e. is not that true ’) 


AL Safwara sry ary? to sumput- 
tiwan ahe kay ?—he wealthy is, 
what? (2. e. is he wealthy ?) 

UM TM VBret? toomhee rogee 
ahi ?—you sick are? 

@ WYos BIIVa HY? te chupul ahet 
kay !—they quick are, what? 
OM VN Wrest srg? toojhee 
khatree zhalee kay ?—thy con- 
viction taken place, what ? (i.e. 

art thou convinced ”) 

YR ABT STV ara’? toomhee 
tuyar aha kay ?—you ready are, 
what ? 

aifaqet arear qeaurarer sifa- 
aa Sie at ara? tyavishuyeé 
tvacha ¢soolutbhawala sanggi- 
tulé hoté keé kay ?—that con- 
cerning to his cousin told was, 
or what ? 

Al BAT BRTACTAT STINT BT 
a@tq? majha ata toomha bura- 
bur hotya kée kay?—my aunts 
you with were, or what? 

ai are ars Etat? to kal kothé 
hota ?—he yesterday where was! 

wat Fete Creat wefsar at 
ara? tyané toomhala rodga 
pathuvila kee kay ?—by him to 
you a loaf was sent, or what? 

W gate srs mee oogeets alb— 
I without object have come. 

ara qerer war Sear fear wt 
wig? Sra few tyané toomhala 
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puika oostina dila kée kay ? hoy 
dila—by him to you money in 
loan given, or what? yes, given. 

ATA Fart aye Wfwar are? mazha 
kootra toomhee pahila kay ?— 
my dog by you seen, what ? 

GAG Har Wr sa? toomudsd 
jewun zhelé kay ?—your dinner 
taken place, what? (2. e. have 
you finished your dinner ?) 

fat are yet wifes 8a ara? 
tiné tyala poorveé pahilé hoté 
kay ?—by her him before seen 
was, what ? 

a gat ae StH ava? te poorvee 
gele hote, kay?—they before 
gone were, what ? 

HW gurer sivt aw ar at 
arg? 
mudh anoé keé kay’?—I to 


mee toomhala kaheé 
you some honey shall bring, or 
what? 

AAA BV Brac Sai? toomhala 
kaheé sakhur deoé?—to you 
some sugar shall I give? 

ae awl Se sins ara? tyané 
kfheé doodh anavé kay ?—by 
him some milk should be 
brought, what? (7. e. is he to 
bring any milk ?) 

Awl Hl aivt Git gre ? toomhee 
mula kiheé lonee dyal?—you 

- to me some butter will give ? 


& aivt war areratie at eta? te 


kaheé ¢sukka anteel kée kay 7— 
they some cheese will bring, or 
what ? 

PITH ATL ST ATU MT ATE ? tyaneé 
gaeela dohavé kée kay ?—by 
them the act of milking the 
cows may be done, or what? (i. e. 
may they milk the cows ?) 

H srreat wate gte at are? té 
amha surwds poorel kée kay ?— 
that to us all will suffice, or 
what ? 

Srar erie ar wa year are? 
tsowgha dzunis to bhat poorla 
kay 7—to four persons that rice 
sufficed, what ? 

AR ATX? toomhee dzave—by you 
the act of going may be per- 
formed (¢. e. you may go). 

UIT BA Brad tyanée at yavé— 
by them in it may be come. 

Bw Aret viar toomhee tyala 
sangga—you to him tell. 

WISI BISe| tyala dzaoo de-—to 
him to go give (7. e. let him go). 

far ory qr tila pahod dya—to 
her to see give (i. e. let her see). 

a mrer Sa war té tyala deod 
nuko—it to him give not. 

faar wivt wos Sei war tila kahed 
phul deod nuka—to her any 
fruit give not. 

BB Ata WaT usé bolod nuka—so 
say not. 
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STIS ATS’ AT masheela marod 
nuka—the fly kill not. 

Waar are wat kootryala marod 
nuka—the dog beat not. 

Cat We’ WaT ragé bhurdo nuka— 
with anger fill not (7. e. don’t 
get angry). 

<aa SAT Uta await ituké lowkur 
dhawod nuko—so quick run not. 

wiata we Ga Sa wat kholect 
dhoor yeod deod nuko—in the 
room smoke to come let not. 

Hal BCS Bai Ss war tyala 
tsahadee sangod deod nuka— 
him slander to tell let not. 

WM ACT ATATGT BIIY ata? mee 
ghuras dzayatsa ahe kay ’—I 
house to of going am, what? 
(7. e. am I to go home 2) 

AG, A MTIT BITS naheé, to 
dzayatsa ahe—no, he of going is 
(i. e. no, he is to go). 

AC AY WNIT sei toomhee 
tethé rahunar 4ha—you there 
about to remain are. 

aw sre feay ay GyTary srrvi 
amiq? toomhee sara diwus tethé 
busayatse ahi kay?—you all 
day there of sitting are, what? 
(i. e. are you to sit there all 
day ’) 

alga Binza aTet majhane sang- 
guwut naheé—by mine it can 
be told not (i. e. I cannot tell). 

a8 


ts rf PSP TE NT 
ee 





HC BW Biorre sare act wife 
mtg dzur toomhee dzanar usal 
tur meehi dzaeen—if you are 
going, then I too will go. 

WS Weat sei wifes mula zhut- 
kur gelé pahije—to me quickly 
gone is necessary (2. e. I must 
go quickly). ‘ 

MT AT GHA Tifsat Brat ac ae 
Sta tee dzur oogee rahilee usu- 
tee tur buré hoté—she if quiet 
remained were, then well it were 
(i. e. if she had remained quiet, 
it had been well). 

AT FAT AMT BVA AT A WaT 
waar dzur té mya dzanulé usuté 
tur mee gelé nusuté—if it by 
me known were, then I gone 
not were. 

@ ay ora faat ad war td tusé 
uso, kinwa tusé nuso—it so be, 
or so not be (i. e. be it so or not). 

fay cae aia ad fat acre 
tiche ichhes yeeel tusé tiné ku- 
ravé—to her pleasure will come, 
so by her it may be done (i. e. 
she may do as she pleases). 

Qt Ber act awars srg aca 
to toola ghuree dzanyachee 
adnya kurito—he thee home of 
going order makes. 

ARTS AWATY BTA HITT VTE too- 
mhas dzanyateé kay karun ahe? 
—you going of what cause is? 
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W ATH WATTS STs ANT mee az 
nuguras dzat naheé—I to-day 
to city going not. 

ami St era aret toomhee ka 
dzat naheé—you why go not? 

fener ATS sire et? kituwa tas 
ahe ha ?—what hour is this f 

ret Wie wre? daha zhale kay? 
—ten taken place, what? (7. e. 
is it ten 7) 

au qi aa vifaas st art? 
tusé toomhee mula sanggitulé 
kée nahée?—so by you to me 
told or not? 

gaat ara att aer at aret? 
toomuésa bap ghurée mela kée 
nahée ?—your father at home 
died or not ? 

aq aay wwaasey year at 


aret? toomuésa mama ghodya- | 


wuroon pudula kée nahée ?— 
your uncle horse from fell or 
not ? 

ATA VI ASST SITY at Arey? 
tyatsa hat modla ahe kée 
nahée ?—his hand broken is or 
not ? 

orf afus we Ses Bie at 
agit? ardhee adhik wat ¢sa- 
lulé ahd kée nahée ?—half more 
road we walked are or not? 

aw gat avt crenret They reat 
wt era!’ toomhee poorvée ku- 
dhée rajala pahilé nuwhuté kée 


kay '—by you before ever the 
king was not seen, or what ? 

HA WEY ITT BT UFC a Vie aT 
atet? gut wursheé tyala too- 
mhee pahilé hoté kée nahée— 
last year him by you seen was 
or not. 

Tl Sra Wecia TH Frat mee az 
shuhurit gelé hot6—1 to-day in 


ae 


city gone was (i. e. I was in 
town to-day). 

FRY MNS BY Gwe Va toomu-.: 
tsé tyatsé kay tsalulé hoté— 
yours his what gone on was? 
(i. e. what were you and he 
carrying on?) 

WTS AS YTeT tyachee wat paha— 
his way look (7. e. wait for him). 

are Bast Fea weg srerdt 
tyane toomucheé koocheshta ke- 
lee usavee—by him your teazing 
done must be (7. e. he must 
have been teazing you). 

TITS BTA Wt Writ tyatsé unn mee 
khaté—his food I eat (7. e. he 
supports me). 

wet HS Wrst tyachee bhet zha- 
lee—his meeting has taken place 
(z. e. I have met him). 

Hofer sry st ae ay vies 
dzé oocheet ahe té mula kelé 
pahije—what proper is that to 
me done is necessary (3. e. I 
must do what is proper). 
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at wren anfntt mee deacon all things’ elements produced 
anittj—I having gone bring (¢. were made (i. e. at first God 
é. I will go and bring it). created the elements of all 
MM Wea areas Git meezhutkun —_ things), 
dzaoon yeté—I quickly having syrqet wa efenrara Caw 
gone come. uf Ga aifeet apulya surwu 
AY STTBT eeT mee apula busn- — jeewubhawané —_eeshwurachee 
l6—-I myself am seated (i.e. = bhukti kelee pahije—own all 
am seated here at ease; or, I _—_goul-affection with God’s wor- 
am just sitting). ship done is necessary (i. e. God 
aT SITel AAT VTE to apula is to be worshipped with all 
matbur ahe—he our own rich —_—your heart). 
is (1, e. he is rich in our way). VTA FTG BTCA SaTET 
‘S$ eratP ears athmeesumuzuld wary sudgoorooche poonyache 
—now I have comprehended (2. adharane dewala bhuzavé—true 
e. now I understand you). teacher's merit’s support by to . 
a7 aT ari hé meedzanoon God let worship be done (i. e. 
ahé—that I having known — worship God in dependence on 
am. the true teacher's merits). 
feat Ceca Ve WeeiSt as AAT Fay He wer bhuge- | 
BaTy B8t puhilyané eeshwu- © wan toomutsé kulyan kuro— 
rané surwu pudarthachée tutvé God your prosperity make (i. e. 
ootpunn kelée—at first by God God bless you). 
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MOD ALPHABET. 


Consonants. 





= -0 er) SS = 
eee ae | 


Sa YTUVy aw 
th hk 4 tr tak day 
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NATIVE CORRESPONDENCE. 
To a Father 
TAT ST (STEVIA THT T, 


aretar usraft eras we 

Ble SES reer 
MIS TTT SIM GT FAH OTT VT 
WATT THT FAM TAT AMT T AT YE I 
Tra TS atsar sararas KAA FIRTH 
ITT s ars ATH fSfeaxws at fee 
TUT MNT) TAT WIM Wr Ms T- 
SHIT SATAY Waray & FTA TAT. 


To a Teacher Brother, Uncle, and other elderly 
Relatives, except a Father ; 

fre aft HTS ATS FRAT 

T-Asq ceanies TSS ANAT e 
THT Sz, 

' arefear mre are ure) 
Tay TST TTA | 
(Ge aaiKT anigna fareen afer 
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NATIVE CORRESPONDENCE. 


To a Father 


leu leachcr, Brother Uncle.and ether elderly 
Relatives, except a Father. 
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Tea Learned Man. 


Tfeara fSferqean THTT, 


TMS STAT UTA Ty 

TITS TIT BT 
fret TPTATTTTAT MMT THAT 
FIAT AMLT MIT YRS THAT ITS 
MAA ey GAT FORT Ta ANT MT 
MEST TET TT amaltare Fa AHA Ta ae 
a hase Tay A VA TTT SST FATT Fa Ar 
TFSNT WHY MONTH WRT ETAT 
NT FAA TTT HT (SST F PATA, 








Toa Son: 
Fas fSfEN BAST 37H ary. 


Aeary Fae sg UHM THM SAY TSA S Ge 
ATT TROUT WAS WTF BT 
MAT TIT aT MT WI Ty TTA Fs 
BI TST ATTIC BART SET Fe AEN 
BAe | arefrare. 
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loa Friend (1fform). 
FAINT VF CATT ATA ST Yee 
MAS RAT SFT VAT THT VATA 
Preparer Arepera fefevara FT 
art Wat are a arirer fareai, 
faag trans soa ws 
framed erat ary * ’ 
MAATT TUAW M SY ATT HT ANT TT HAT 
fsa arrsa ars ys 4 Ta ATT F- 
HRT FART MAT AT CHART SETS Naa) 
FBT SAM FAUTAT TAY ara & fata, 


loatkried (2% form). | 
RATA Feet VAT Sie TIA THT, 


SAT TT TAA ATMA UST ANAT 

HM ATA FAT WI SATHT Art’ °° 
MPT WATT ATT THR ATA are. 
HTH TT RUN TAT YT BTS PITT HT- 
Regt tad) eee TET ars Sher 


Srvgqgagy ware & frase, 
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loaFriend agform) 
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To a Master (1 form) 
SUNT ATR SPS TIA THI, 


TTA SAAT STAT TT AT 
SCC RO RCE) ane 
TTH UATT TTA FMTH ANT THAT 
Rasa arargag SrdyT aT YE & Wa FIR 
TTA ITNT CATRT (STA NTN) SAF 
we ape es = Targa. | 


To Master (22¢form). 

CUTATT (SIT TAT T FAT THT, 
Vea sepa wash arsjwst gy WsH- 
WAT THA AAT ATT Arey" * 

WHT Seay THT TTA TAT TT ST 
TY CTIA FART wat fIayrwrcaAF 
TfegT TT) Kary wae ya esa T 

fIATTAT. 
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Lo aMaster (14 form). 


TAT TH GANT CHER TA syd 
Warvarat arr aey trea 


To a Master (234 form). 
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Loa Superior 
UT CST VAEAT THT, 


ae rsa ars rag UT ATT 

SFT AUT WIT STAT WTA * 
areq fsrqrar areas TASH faa FY ATM 
fa meee age TVG TET SIAR 
TAMIR VST ANT HATRT BeEA aa 
x eMeary HhyRary TST WA SreT sy 
SUA € PLAT TAT. 


Lo an Lqual 
FMT ASAT SS TIA TTT. 


THAT ATU T WHT ATT WHT AY 
Awgay ara S- 1e-e) . S  e Se ia he 
ee TAT ATW T ATT Ta SAT ATA a 
MET MTT F< TVA STENT FISK 
T YMA a Pry asaTHT aga hae 
T ATT MHHwaeT Tea are faretram 

ara e fata, 
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LoanLnferior. 
CSET (SEMA TAIT, 


uaa fags AAT TART AAs T- 
U fIWTAT YT TA SANT TIT WUT YR 
Tea FMA sa ssrA fawqgcegws 
Wye eTNsT) 


lo Government 


STAT F fSfs Va THT, 


AAT VEST MSATN Vet 
Sy as RA UT ATT IAA FT 
SMITTY TAT TTA 
WT TITS TAAL KATH TENT TAH 
t fatal ary ye TTA AIT TST FT 
TRAT FART MH ANT CSET OR 
raat (ae WITT cay) 


1T7 


To an Infervor. . 
ITS Cra TST er AAA aT 


= tinier p 
We is eee 


To Government. 





ERRATA. 


Page 16, line 19, for eaet substitute VaTet. 


» 21, 
» 90 
» 12, 
oF 39 

» 170, 


” 
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1, for & substitute &. 
19, for 5 substitute 6. 
25, for Wand STAN substitute wai and ayrey. 
26, for yand AR substitute AT and Fe. 
27, for at, a,  o, wT, at substidute ara, fat, MUNA. 
14, for fea substitute ANRC faya. 


